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DUKE ELLINGTON 


Take the “A” train; The sidewalks of New York/Prelude to a kiss; Solitude © Rcx 1006 
CARAVAN Caravan; Sophisticated lady/Perdido; Mood Indigo @©Rcx 1022 


JAZZ GREATS VOL. 1 Lafayette—Bennie MOTEN; South—Count BASIE/Lover man— 
Duke ELLINGTON; Shoe shine boy—Fletcher HENDERSON 0 Rcx 1027 


ELLINGTON HITS Flamingo; | got it bad (and that ain’t good)/Don’t get around much 
anymore; I’m beginning to see the light 
Herb JEFFRIES; Ivie ANDERSON; Joya SHERRILL (Vocal) © Rcx 1055 


COUNT BASIE 


JAZZ GREATS VOL.1 Lafayette—Bennie MOTEN; South—Count BASIE/Lover man— 
Duke ELLINGTON; Shoe shine boy—Fletcher HENDERSON 0 Rcx 1027 


COUNT BASIE St. Louis boogie; Money is honey/Your red wagon; Robbin’s nest © RCx 1032 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


- LOUIS ARMSTRONG Rockin’ chair; Basin Street blues/St. James’ Infirmary; 
When it’s sleepy time down South @ Rcx 1007 


LOVIS ARMSTRONG NO. 2 Ain’t misbehavin’; Where the blues were born in New Orleans/ 
High Society; Mahogany Hall stomp 0 Rcx 1031 
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EDITORIAL 


I don’t know if many of you read 
John Tynan’s excellent piece on Syna- 
non (Down Beat, Feb. 2nd), the hospital 
for dope addicts opened by Chuck 
Dederich in an unused armory in Santa 
Monica, California. It was a good long 
article which showed that at last some- 
one in the States is really trying to do 
something to cope with the awful nar- 
cotics problem. Synanon is a home run 
by addicts for addicts; a revolutionary 
attempt to rescue human lives from the 


junk pile. Entry is completely voluntary 
and free. At first the inmates live totally 
in the building, and are only permitted 
walks outside if accompanied by an 
older resident. Later, if things go well, 
they are permitted to visit houses in the 
Los Angeles area for the purpose of 
soliciting for goods to sustain the Syna- 
non inmates. Finally, they leave to lead 
their normal lives, but are asked to 
return at regular intervals for discus- 
sion sessions with resident addicts, and 
to counsel newcomers to the home. 
Happily this courageous experiment has 
so far been a tremendous success. Many 
people in the area send daily donations 
of food, furniture, clothes and even 
money (although the latter is never asked 
for), and the U.S. Treasury Department 
has recently declared the foundation to 
be a tax-exempt charitable organization. 
A number of the inmates have been 
musicians—some have made the grade, 
several such as Art Pepper, looked the 
place over, but didn’t stay long enough 
to give it a try. 

In a letter to Jack Lerwerke, John 
Tynan reports that he has recently been 
back to Synanon. What he has to say 
is full of interest : 

“Yesterday I took the family to a 
wedding at Synanon. Two of the resi- 


dents there tied the knot. It was a fine 
Jewish wedding with loads of scoff. 
Afterwards, there was some blowing by 
the musicians there—Arnold Ross, piano: 
Coleman Hoppin, tenor; Dave Allan. 
trumpet; a bassist whose name I’ve for- 
gotten; Bill Crawford, drums; and Joe 
Passalacqua, guitar. It’s a pretty good 
group despite the drummer, who is just 
a learner. Passalacqua is a remarkable 
guitarist; as good as any of the top men 
you can think of, except maybe Kessel. 
Nobody’s ever heard of him because 
he’s always been in trouble over drugs, 
in and out of prison, etc. He’s settled 
down beautifully at Synanon and, thanks 
to the Fender Company, has a good 
guitar (their best model) and a crazy 
amplifier. Dick Bock of World Pacific 
Records and others have heard Joe and 
have been astounded at the guy’s play- 
ing. Bock mentioned recording him, but 
nothing came of the idea so far. Hop- 
pin, the tenor man, is also a fine player 
—New York style. He read my piece on 
Synanon that appeared in Down Beat 
and wrote Ross. At the time he was in 
a state hospital in New York. On dis- 
charge he scrounged the money for his 
fare and came out to the coast, toting 
his horn along. He’d finally made up 
his mind that the drug habit was bigger 
than himself and that Synanon might 
be the answer. A guy who goes to the 
trouble he did to get to Synanon has a 
good chance. Not like Billy Higgins. 
Higgins is back in the Apple, working 
a bit, lurking around back alleys a lot, 
trying to score. He had a chance when 
Bock paid his fare out to Synanon but 
didn’t want to recognize it. 

“Anyway, spread the word around 
London that the Synanon All-Stars are 
wailing. You wouldn't know Arnold 
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Ross. He’s playing like an angel but the 
big difference is in him personally. You 
wouldn't believe such a keenly develop- 
ed sense of responsibility, such a clear 
conception of his place in the scheme of 
things and such an awareness of where 
he’s going. Arnold is patently a new 
person. 

“Frank Butler is still a question mark. 
Bock is finding out from his probation 
officer today when Frank gets out of 
Chino. His release is imminent. Now 
that the California state legislature pass- 
ed the Synanon Bill, there shouldn’t be 
any more trouble with probationers or 
parolees at the foundation. So Frank 
can, if he still wants to, move back in 
as drummer with the All-Stars. This is 
one of the main things Bock is waiting 
for before he records them.” 


Jazz Catalogue—1960 

It was originally intended to publish 
this Jazz Catalogue much earlier in the 
year, but compiler George Cherrington 
ran into trouble through no fault of his 
own, and the project lagged behind. 
However, the book is now completed 
and is expected from the printers any 
day now. 

In these days, when the output of jazz 
records is so numerous, but catalogues 
so conspicuous by their absence, a dis- 
cography of this kind will be invaluable 
to all jazz record collectors. It has been 
mainly a labour of love and our thanks 
are due to Mr. Cherrington and his help- 
mates for producing this work. It is 
hoped to make this an annual publica- 
tion, and that by early next year Jazz 
Catalogue—1961 will be ready for you. 

The book, handsomely bound in stiff 
covers is obtainable from this office, 
price 10/6, post free. THE EDITOR 
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iverside’s 
Summer 
Records 


At this season of the year, Riverside Records 
bring to your attention a number of their 
12" LPs which may have escaped your 
vigilance and suggest that, in the interests of summer relaxation, you take 
this list to the cool shade of your favourite record shop. 


BILL EVANS 


has recorded two tremendous records for Riverside: ‘‘ Everybody Digs Bill Evans’’ (RLP 12-291) 
and ‘‘ Portrait in Jazz’’ (RLP 12-315). Accompanying him are Sam Jones, Philly Joe Jones, 
Seott LaFaro, Paul Motian. 


DUKE WITH DIFFERENCE 

Clark Terry leads a band of Ellington fugitives on RLP 12-246. Among them are Johnny 
Hodges, Paul Gonsalves, Britt Woodman, Tyree Glenn and Billy Strayhorn. nea 
of jazz; 
York 
THE BIG SOUL BAND :. 
observes 
Johnny Griffin’s shouting orchestra on RLP 12-331. With such stalwarts as Bobby Timmons, oH a 
Matthew Gee, Julian Priester, Clark Terry and Charlie Persip. were be 
Watkins 
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JAZZ IN THE CLASSIC 
NEW ORLEANS TRADITION [ce 


Philly J 
Naturally, that means George Lewis on RLP 12-207, with Alton Purnell, Lawrence Marrero, in some 
Alvin Alcorn, Paul Barbarin, Alcide Pavageau. psa 
whose 1 
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For a long time, devotees took little notice of the geography 
of jazz; the names New Orleans, Chicago, Kansas City, New 
York or California hardly suggested more than an idea of 
styles, of schools. In recent years, however, it has been 
observed that certain cities in the United States have been 
particularly favourable to the development of jazz talent. 
We need not stress the fact that numerous modern musicians 
were born in Detroit: Paul Chambers, Kenny Burrell, Doug 
Watkins, Curtis Fuller, Donald Byrd, Tommy Flanagan, Barry 
Harris and Louis Hayes are all natives of that city. 

Although little attention has been paid to it, the wealth 
of Philadelphia, in the same domain, has been just as remark- 
able. It was the birthplace—with an interval of twenty years 
—of Rex Stewart and Stan Getz, as also of Benny Golson, Lee 
Morgan, Jimmy Heath, Spanky de Brest, Bobby Timmons, 
Philly Joe Jones and Ray Bryant. This diversity of styles is 
in some way symbolized in the playing of the last mentioned. 
With Vic Dickenson and Sidney Catlett, Ray Bryant is in fact 
one of the most versatile artists jazz has produced—a musician 
whose manner of playing appears miraculously to suit the 
most varied ensembles. In fact, a Ray Bryant solo fits into 
any context, whether with J. C. Higginbotham, Curtis Fuller, 
Coleman Hawkins, Benny Golson or with Jo Jones or Philly 
Joe. This adaptability is achieved, not through modifications 
in his style, but thanks to the very nature of his style. 

Ray Bryant now has a wide reputation. He has won first 
place in the annual “Down Beat” critics’ poll, and musicians 
of all schools seem to have equal respect for his ability. He 
has hardly ever played with well-known groups, but the 
musicians who were with him between 1953 and 1955, at the 
Blue Note Club in Philadelphia, have all unanimously praised 
his gifts. Among these were Charlie Parker, Sonny Stitt and 


A study by DEMETRE IOAKIMIDIS 


Miles Davis, and it was the last-named who sent for the 
young pianist to come to New York for a recording session. 
Thus, on the fifth of August, 1955, Ray Bryant made his 
debut on records, under the direction of Miles Davis. 

The great trumpet player’s perspicacity deserves to be 
recognised on this occasion, because up to then the pianist’s 
career had not been too impressive. He came from a family 
of musicians—his mother and sister are pianists, and his 
brother Tom, older by seventeen months, is a bass player 
with a growing reputation. (Incidentally, Ray’s first instru- 
ment was also the bass). Ray, whose real name is Raphael 
Homer, and who was born on December 24, 1931, began his 
professional career in 1946, when he was fifteen. After playing 
for three years with the Mickey Collins orchestra in Phila- 
delphia, he left to tour with the Tiny Grimes group, spent a 
‘year at Syracuse (New York), and returned to his native city 
in 1959. For the next two years he was a member of clarinet- 
tist Billy Kretchmer’s Dixieland band, until he became the 
Blue Note Club’s regular pianist. 

His first recording experience (soon followed by a second, 
with Sonny Rollins, on the 2nd December 1955—Esquire 32- 
038) did not, however, induce him to settle in New York, 
and for the next two years, together with bass player Ike 
Isaacs and drummer Specs Wright, he accompanied Carmen 
McRae. Next came an appearance at the 1957 Newport 
Festival, where he was heard in company with Coleman 
Hawkins, Pete Brown and Roy Eldridge, followed by a brief 
collaboration with Dizzie Gillespie. Towards the end of 1957, 
he joined his brother Tom and Jo Jones, to form the Jo Jones 
Trio. 

In October 1958, Ray at last settled in New York, working 
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at first with Charlie Shavers, then, in 1959, demonstrating the 
flexibility of his talent by playing at the Five Spot with 
Art Taylor and Donald Byrd, Curtis Fuller and Benny Golson, 
as well as visiting the Metropole on Sunday afternoons to 
join Charlie Shavers, Roy Eldridge and Coleman Hawkins. 
He was also heard at the Vanguard, with Sonny Rollins, and 
to give the public one more proof of his versatility he played 
at the 1959 Newport Festival with Coleman Hawkins and 
Roy Eldridge, then with Johnny Griffin. At the end of 1959, 
he rejoined his brother Tom and, with the drummer Oliver 
Jackson, formed a new trio. This time, it was the Ray Bryant 
Trio. 

From an early date, Ray Bryant felt a deep admiration for 
Teddy Wilson and Art Tatum: “They both have taste; and 
they both play the whole piano, bass, treble and medium. 
I had the good fortune to hear Tatum when I was still quite 
young. I could not exactly understand what he did, but I 
knew it was right, and I am sure I have not heard anything 
like it since.” 

Another pianist whose style interested Bryant was Bud 
Powell, for whom he also has much respect. It is this in- 
fluence which is chiefly noticeable in Bryant’s earliest records. 

On the session led by Miles Davis, on- Sth August, 1955, 
(Esquire 32-028) Ray’s accompaniment stands out for its 
versatility, and for the ease with which it adapts to the play- 
ing of the various soloists. In Dr. Jackle, as in Bitty Ditty 
and Minor March, he supports Milt Jackson, much as John 
Lewis might, with light chords placed on the beat. Backing 
Miles, he generally groups these chords -in series, with em- 
phasis usually on the last, as if to supply a spring-board for 
the trumpet player’s improvisation. His support of Jackie 
McLean, in Dr. Jackle, is firmer. From the point of view 
of rhythm, he allows himself to be carried by Percy Heath 
and Art Taylor, whilst giving their groundwork an additional 
mellowness. His touch is fairly even, and this can be ap- 
preciated particularly during his solos. 

Bryant’s attack is relatively gentle, giving his phrases a leg- 
ato pace as opposed, for example, to Horace Silver’s staccato, 
or some of Art Tatum’s more brusque openings. It is this, 
combined with a sameness of tone, that makes some of his 
earliest solos rather monotonous. Superficially, Bryant’s 
phrases perhaps evoke Bud Powell’s; they do not, however, 
possess so lively a structure. In Minor March, for instance, 
they are quite correct, and logically developed, but are not 
entirely captivating. This particular solo is interesting, how- 
ever, for the use made of the left hand; in places one can 
perceive the outline of one of the characteristics of the Bryant 
style—the habit of supporting the melody in the bass. Yet 
this is only an occasional peculiarity; in Bitty Ditty, the role 
of the left hand remains essentially rhythmic and harmonic, 
the melody being traced almost exclusively by the right hand. 
On hearing these first recordings one might almost say that 
Ray Bryant had not yet attained command of the whole key- 
board, at least from the melodic point of view. 

Harmonically, however he is already very sure of himself, 
and the fine introduction to Changes, his own composition, 
precedes his best solo from this session. Simple, almost 
stripped melodically, it develops very sedately, but is played 
with solid precision. On the blues, Ray Bryant takes liberties 
that are not mere fantasy but, on the contrary, express an 
honest anxiety for a revival of the real thing. 

In the recordings of 2nd December, 1955 (Esquire 32-038), 
with George Morrow and Max Roach, Ray accompanies Sonny 
Rollins. His playing here is like that in the previous per- 
formance, but the recording makes the piano sound thin and 
distant. Although his accompaniment generally continues to 
sound sparse, due to the use of rather clipped chords (No 
Business Like Show Business, Raincheck, It's All Right With 
Me), we also find more varied accentuations (There Are Such 
Things) which were later to assume an increased importance 
in his style. For his solos, the touch remains light, with the 
right hand continuing to trace, almost by itself, the melodic 
line (Paradox). But, now and then, contrasts between bass 


and treble are introduced with faultless logic (Raincheck, It's 


All Right With Me) and the touch itself has gained in warmt 
(There Are Such Things). 

During these formative years Ray was obviously a By 
Powell disciple, although he lacked Bud’s lashing vizour anj 
immense power of invention. Ray’s more settled and bette; 
adjusted personality was already reflected in his playing. | 
didn’t take Ray long to recognise these differences. and instea 
of continuing to follow the older artist, he was wise enough 
to look within himself for the nature of his own style. An 
sure enough, his later recordings show, first this searching fo; 
something new, then the emergence of an authentic and jp. 
dividual style, not revolutionary, but permitting the pianis 
to express himself with complete ease, and to enrich his own 
instrumental vocabulary. 

During the succeeding years, Bryant progressively free 
himself from Powell’s influence. This was no sudden break 
but was made manifest by the gradual clarification of certain 
tendencies present in the early records. 

In the first place, the left hand assumes a more important 
role in his solos. Its rhythmic and harmonic punctuation 
continues to serve as support for the melody line, but mor 
and more frequently the chords are integrated into the pat. 
tern of improvisation, making it richer, or even tracing an 
essential part. Cubano Chant, with Art Blakey, shows thi 
method, in which the hands take it in turns to outline the 
melody. 

By now it can be seen that Bryant’s solos have acquired a 
more clear-cut character. Superficially, this might be attri- 
buted to a hardening of touch, but careful listening to Osca- 
lypso (with Art Blakey) or Ezz-Thetic (with Max Roach) 
will show that this development is due chiefly to the difference 
between his right and left hand methods of attack—that of 
the left hand is brusque and distinct enough to give an im- 
pression of unambiguous definition while the right hand 
continues to be remarkably neat, but never hard. It is sufi. 
cient to evoke Art Tatum’s playing, for example, to feel how 
far that of Ray Bryant is from harshness. The cleanness of 
his solo on Oscalypso contributes greatly to its charm, but it 
should be emphasised that this immaculate playing goes hand 
in hand with a deep delicacy. 

Another peculiarity of Bryant’s music is the close affinity 
his hands show in some passages. The first chorus of his 
solo on Just One Of Those Things, and his improvisation in 
Mr. X (both with Max Roach) give a remarkable impression 
of compactness, owing to the intentional limitation of the 
register in which he develops his ideas. 

However, his improvisations are, on the whole, much les 
flamboyant than those of Bud Powell. The frequent oppos: 
tions of register during his solos on Ezz-Thetic or Woody ‘n 
you (with Max Roach) are no substitute for the melodic 
originalities or the rhythmic breaks with which Bud Powel 
would have adorned similar passages. Bryant’s improvisations 
are distinguished by their orderliness rather than by their 
audacity. The structure outlined in a phrase is frequently 
developed through the next and fully determined even later 
as in Just One Of Those Things. If some passages, (Bod) 
and Soul, with Max Roach) recall Art Tatum, it is becaus 
of their flexibility rather than their rhythmic invention. 

These reservations must not, however, be exaggerated, for 
they do not prevent Bryant’s recordings, during that early 
period, from being more than just pleasing pianistic impr 
visations. But we can see through them the growth of a 
original talent, the development of a brilliant instrumentals 
who has learnt how to play with swing. The brisk tempo 0 
Just One Of Those Things seems to suit him to perfection. 
and he also deals with the 3/4 rhythm of The Most Beautiful 
Girl In The World with like adroitness. Lastly, his real sens 
of jazz is revealed in his respect for the blues spirit, in parti 
cular on Bryant's Folly with Wendell Marshall and Jo Jones. 


A Summary: Interpretations in trio 


This instrumentation seems to have suited Ray, and it wa 
with bass player Ike Isaacs and drummer Specs Wright that 
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on Sth April 1957, he made a series of recordings which sum 
up, in some way, his musical experience as it was at that 
date. The three musicians were accustomed to playing to- 
gether, since they were accompanying Carmen McRae and it 
was this entente which made the performances so successful. 

Ray Bryant seems, by this time, to have liberated himself 
almost completely from Bud Powell’s influence. On the other 
hand, the shadow of Art Tatum appears here and there, 
particularly in the introductions to Angel Eyes and The Thrill 
Is Gone, and Teddy Wilson’s style is also evoked (Golden 
Earrings). 

In truth, however, such particularities of style are second- 
ary; these performances strike one chiefly by their ease of 
execution, their balance and freshness. Golden Earrings em- 
bodies these qualities of swing and economy, along with an 
exceptional clearness of touch. Without hardening his attack, 
Ray Bryant succeeds in giving it an extreme suppleness, and 
from the point of view of tone, these recordings are perfect. 
As Art Blakey said: “That sound he gets is somewhere between 
a guitar and a harpsichord,” thus expressing the fact that the 
piano strings give at times the impression of being plucked 
rather than struck. 

This sort of tone enables Ray Bryant to succeed magnifi- 
cently in his playing of Django. He remains much nearer to 
the original than does Gil Evans in his arrangements for big 
band, and in his introduction succeeds perfectly in suggesting 
the playing of the great Gitano guitar player. He swings 
throughout the piece, and the way in which both hands com- 
bine in tracing the melodic pattern is also excellently illus- 
trated here. Daahoud is equally interesting in this respect, 
for his unity of method goes hand in hand with a great 
delicacy of touch. 

Changes and Splittin’ show two different aspects of his 
melodic creation. In the first piece, the improvisation is in 
a way guided by the harmonic structure, the chords condition- 
ing the simplicity of the phrases. In Splittin’, on the other 
hand, he varies to the maximum the rhythmic shape of his 
solo, which acquires thereby a mobility very different from 
the relative rigidity of Changes. 

In the eight tracks on this record, Bryant shows that he has 
attained his own individuality. His temperament is neither 
agitated—like that of Bud Powell—nor incessantly imaginative 
--like that of Art Tatum—but nearer, to a certain extent, to 
that of Teddy Wilson. Like Teddy, Ray is a master of clear 
statement and balance and if he is less concerned with melodic 
ormamentations, he possesses the same distinctness of touch, 
and exhibits greater rhythmic variety in his improvisations. 
These 1957 recordings prove that Ray had found his own way. 


Diversity in grouping; Unity of Style 

However, this facility of execution must not be confused 
with genius, for although Bryant is a reliable accompanist, he 
is not infallible. We find him, for instance, in the company 
of Dizzy Gillespie, Sonny Stitt and Sonny Rollins, on one of 
those numberless recording sessions for which Norman 
Granz’s chief ambition was to gather together “names”. Each 
man plays just the number of choruses assigned to him, with- 
out over-taxing himself, and it is clear that Bryant does not 
possess as active an imagination as Rollins, Gillespie, or even 
Stitt, His solos on The Eternal Triangle or Wheatleigh Hall 
are clear and correct, but do not contain any truly original 
ideas. In After Hours, he remains close to Avery Parrish’s 
solo (on the Erskine Hawkins recording), but he does not 
manage to avoid, in the first of his choruses, a certain heavi- 
ness, due chiefly to a too-marked left hand However, his 
tight hand does carry out a few happy incursions in the treble. 
Con alma shows the varied intensity of which he is capable, 
while his solo on Sumphin’ is probably his best of this series. 
Right from the start of this track, the blues spirit is present 
and it should be noticed how his second chorus happily de- 
velops the ideas of the first. His support of the other soloists 
is always excellent—attentive and coherent behind Rollins in 
Wheatleigh Hall; light and exact during Gillespie’s solo on 
On The Sunny Side Of The Street. Ray Bryant knows per- 


fectly how to adapt himself to his melodic partners. 

One of the most obvious examples of this adaptability is 
Blues On My Mind, with Benny Golson (London SAH-K 
6061). Here Bryant supplies, by chords and transitional notes, 
a clear-cut background to the tenor solo, which thus gains 
additional impetus. In this same piece, his solo, with its 
staccato chording, recalls Horace Silver, but attentive listening 
will show that this is due to the left hand attack and cleanness 
of touch, rather than the actual structure of the phrases. 
During the same session Bryant succeeded in producing one 
of his best accompaniments—Thursday’s Theme. His counter 
melody, simple and moving, is truly that of a great musician, 
and the same can be said of the support he gives Lee Morgan, 
after whose solo he takes over with a delicate and expressive 
piece of improvisation. His manner of playing, in this solo, 
can be defined fairly exactly—it is that of a Teddy Wilson 
who, instead of playing side by side with Benny Goodman 
and Lester Young, would have had for companions Miles 
Davis, Charlie Parker and Max Roach. This kinship can 
also be noted in another series of recordings made with Benny 
Golson (Esquire 32-105)—on his solo on My Blues House 
Bryant sets off, amid complex phrases, the main theme of his 
solo—a theme less sinuous, more rigid than anything Teddy 
Wilson or Art Tatum would have played. The introduction to 
Drumboogie, on the same L.P. is intentionally heavy, and does 
not lack humour. His solo which follows is light and distinct, 
providing a marked contrast. The Stroller, also with Golson, 
is further evidence of Bryant’s assurance in brisk tempo. 

Among the other recording sessions, more or less modern 
in character, in which Ray Bryant has participated during the 
last few years, mention can be made of the one whose nominal 
chief was Art Taylor, and another which marked the debut, on 
records, of a promising young tenor saxophonist, Oliver 
Nelson. With the former, Ray Bryant again recorded his 
composition Cubano Chant, a version which contains one of 
his most logically developed solos, in which the initial sim- 
plicity becomes progressively enriched as he goes along. On 
Exhibit A, he displays a sharp sobriety which recalls the 
playing of Hank Jones. With Oliver Nelson, he plays Jams 
and Jellies, a solo which is a model of clearness and logic, 
whilst he accompanies Kenny Dorham with exquisite sensitive- 
ness on Passion Flower. 

When Bryant is heard with musicians of the mainstream 
school he not only displays the same qualities, but also plays 
in a style similar to the one he uses with younger companions. 
Both hands contribute to the tracing of the line of melody. 
This is noticeable in Lonesome Road with Arnett Cobb, as 
well as in Yesterdays with Benny Golson. The building up 
of his chords, at first very light, then more vigorously marked, 
is found again when backing Arnett Cobb (When My Dream- 
boat Comes Home) and Benny Golson (/ Didn't Know What 
Time It Was). As to the psychology of his playing, it is 
evident in Marchin’ Along, with Tiny Grimes—where he 
maintains intelligently the tension created by Coleman Haw- 
kins’ vigorous solo—as also in Don’t Stand Up with Oliver 
Nelson, where he judiciously prepares the ground for Kenny 
Dorham. Similarly, there is no radical difference of mind 
between his solos in Booze Blues Baby (with Oliver Nelson), 
Blue Stomping (with Hal Singer) or Grimes’ Times (with 
Tiny Grimes). 

When listening to this diverse series of recordings, one 
can only salute the man’s extraordinary powers of adapta- 
bility. What other pianist could pass with the same ease 
from an atmosphere “of rhythm and blues (Fancy Pants, with 
Hal Singer) to a classical ballad as played by a modern 
soloist (Yesterdays with Benny Golson)? What other ac- 
companist could integrate himself within a rhythm section 
playing “square” (with Wendell Marshall, Tiny Grimes and 
Osie Johnson, in Callin’ the Blues), with the same natural 
ease as he plays when joining Paul Chambers, Art Blakey 
and Benny Golson in Groovin’ with Golson? 
Lastly, the man alone 

It seems right to make a special mention of four LP's in 
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which Ray Bryant plays alone, or accompanied only by bass 
and drums. 

For the first of these records, the term “accompaniment” 
demands some clarification, for this is a series of performances 
recorded by the Jo Jones trio, the third member of which was 
bassist Tom Bryant. In these recordings, Bryant voluntarily 
steps aside more than once to give way to the drummer. This 
is not for the latter to execute a spectacular, noisy demon- 
stration, but so that his accompaniment can be overheard, as 
it were. In order to do this, Bryant limits his playing to 
the occasional chord or accent, often suggesting the opening 
of a phrase, a single note taking the place of a pattern or a 
melodic arabesque. The intelligent simplicity of his playing 
was praised by Jo Jones in these words: “He doesn’t waste 
any notes. He’s something like a fellow named Basie that 
way. Basie doesn’t have to play but three notes and you 
can skate on that. Another guy will break his fingers on the 
same number of bars to show you his technique . . . and Ray 
can play the blues, he can really play the blues.” This desire 
to let Jo Jones star is shown by Ray’s exceptionally modest 
use of his left hand. It remains almost inactive in Sweet 
Georgia Brown, and very discreet in My Blue Heaven. In 
the same way, Jive At Five and When Your Lover Has Gone 
are good examples of the starring of the drummer. Little 
Susie, however, gives Ray Bryant the leading role, although 
here he does not show the truculence which was to charac- 
terise later versions of this piece. Greensleeves, on the other 
hand, belongs to a different genre, in which Ray Bryant dis- 
‘plays a dreamy tenderness and a romanticism rather rare to 
his nature. 

In another selection of recordings made by the Jo Jones 
Trio, Ray Bryant is heard playing in his more habitual style. 
Spider Kelly’s Blues and Sweet Lorraine in particular both 
show the breadth of scope of his personality, and whilst 
combining traces of elements as different as the rhythmic 
breaks of Earl Hines and the retarded accentuations of Horace 
Silver, succeed in remaining entirely individual. 

On the LP entitled Ray Bryant Plays, he is heard with 
his brother Tom, once again, and drummer Oliver Jackson, 
playing compositions by various jazz musicians including one 
of his own themes, Sneaking Around. Works as varied as 
Blue Monk, Delaunay’s Dilemma, Take The A Train, Whisper 
Not, and Bag’s Groove, serve for him to express his own 
personality, without betraying that of the authors. Blue Monk 
is executed in a manner much more angular than the original 
version but by means of variations in the volume, intelligently 
introduced, Ray Bryant does suggest Thelonious Monk’s per- 
sonality. When he gives way to tenderness, as in Erroll 
Garner’s Misty, or in Ellington’s A Hundred Dreams From 
Now, Ray remains expressive but avoids the pitfalls of 
technique used for its own sake. It is very interesting to 
note his adaptation of works originally as different as Delaun- 
ay’s Dilemma and Doodlin’, without altering the original 
harmonies in any way. He imposes on them a certain 
resemblance by the character of his improvisation as well as 
by the fineness of his touch. 

Alone With The Blues is perhaps still more revealing, for 

here he is heard unaccompanied. Pianists who can record an 
-LP absolutely alone are sufficiently rare, nowadays, for the 
fact to be underlined. The seven selections on this record 
offer an excellent survey of the unity and the diversity of 
styles to which Bryant holds the double secret. 

The unity is represented by a remarkable delicacy of touch 
—tne end of My Blues is very revealing in this respect —and 
by the sureness of tempo and by the freedom of the playing 
of which Rockin’ Chair is a good example. 

The diversity is, firstly, of a formal order: it lies in the 
structure of the melodic lines. Ray Bryant is fond of phrases 
constructed on descending thirds but he knows how to vary 
their presentation sufficiently to avoid any impression of 
monotony. The play of his left hand is also extremely 
varied. Fundamentally, he marks the measures. in 
the same way as Teddy Wilson, but sometimes he merely 


suggests them (Blues No. 3) and, at times, he fleetingly reming; 
one of the robust accompaniment of Fats Waller —as in Joy 
when he gives the impression that he is going to introdug 
the theme of Runnin’ Wild. But the richness and diversity 
of his bass notes is always sufficient to hold the listene; 
and, of course, the rapport between both hands, with thei; 
way of passing on the melodic line, remains an importan: 
factor in his playing. Blues No. 3 shows a new aspect of thi 
cohesion: a very simple motif is progressively developed anj 
brings out, in the fourth chorus, a kind of dialogue, befor 
being transformed melodically and rhythmically. 

These performances differ equally in their character, by 
the atmosphere which surrounds them. Blues No. 3 and Jo 
reflect the influence of the religious spiritual songs of th 
Negro, whilst Me and the Blues, My Blues and Stocking Fee 
express in the form of blues, three very different moods 
deep sadness; a meditative melody, and a joy free from 
complexes. 


An attempt at appreciation 

Can one, hearing these records, draw from them some in. 
dication of Ray Bryant’s possibilities? 

Perhaps the first thing to be noted is the constancy of his 
style, which persists in spite of changes in accompanists. Thi 
seems to indicate that Bryant has now found the mode o 
expression which best suits his character and temperament. 

Then, note should be taken of the ease which pervade 
these recordings—the ease of the instrumentalist, and the 
ease with which they communicate with the listener. The 
first is a natural consequence of Bryant’s artistic maturity; a 
to the second, we might be tempted to see in it a proof of 
facility: and yet, the one does not necessarily follow from 
the other. Among pianists, Teddy Wilson and John Lewis 
have also recorded solos of depth which make at the same 
time very easy listening. It seems more logical to see in this 
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apparent facility the result of a sincere expression, the legi-§ Arkans: 
bility of a message addressed to us by an artist who is totally} when h 
in control of his emotions. courage 

We should not look for abstract or metaphysical mentd} was a 
implications in Ray Bryant’s playing. He expresses neither] he was 
the despair of an oppressed race, nor a conscious search for} various 
a new form of jazz. His playing reflects the simple pleasure] formed 
of a musician who feels happy at his keyboard, whoever his Dunn, « 


companions may be. Within those limits.—which, in a 
artist of his class are not weaknesses—his playing is as en- 
gaging as any in present day jazz. Through the happy com 
bining of modern harmonic and rhythmic elements with the 
true traditions of classic jazz, Ray Bryant’s style is timeless. 
A wager that listening to his recordings, in ten or fifteen years 
will continue to produce the same unsophisticated pleasur 
as it does in 1961 should be a rewarding one. 

(Reprinted by kind permission of the author and ‘“‘Jazz Hot'’) 

The following are among the records cited by Mr. loakimidis: Miles Davis 
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in ths} Junie Cobb was born in Hot Springs, 
e legi-| Arkansas. He started to learn the piano 
totally} when he was nine years old, being en- 
couraged mostly by his mother, who 
mentalJ was a proficient pianist. By the time 
neither} he was in his ’teens he was playing at 
ch forf various parties around town, and soon 
leasue} formed a small group with Johnny 
ver his} Dunn, cornet, and Will Cary, drums. 
in aj However, Junie’s father was a con- 
as en- tact bricklayer, and wanted to see his 
com-4 80 follow in his footsteps. So after 
th the} graduating from the local Langston High 
neles| School he was sent to New Orleans 
}to study the art of house-building. This 
easur} “ducation was not wasted, for although 
Junie was to become a_ professional 
musician he later designed and built the 
.[fine two-storey house in which he now 
2.038),§ lives. 
(Esau? His spell in New Orleans, at a time 
Esau when many great jazz musicians were 
Sing Paying in the dance-halls, tonks and 
parades, did much, as Junie himself 
}puts it, “to place the Dixieland beat in 
my bones.” 

Junie’s favourite hang-out was Pete 
lala’s place, where Joe “King” Oliver 
tad the band. But it was the clarinettist 
who fascinated Junie, who was intrigued 
by the “whines” and “screams” the 
nan obtained from the instrument. 
unie immediately bought a clarinet and 
began to practice—‘I made wonderful 
progress.” 

After finishing at University, he travel- 
ied to Chicago, as was the fashion at 
ie time. His first job in the Windy 
ty was at the Club Alvadere, where 
Mt replaced a pianist called “Slaprags”. 
Business was so good that the manage- 
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ment suggested that Junie form a band. 
He got Darnell Howard, clarinet and 
alto sax, the late Joe Sudler, cornet, 
Harry Swift, trombone, Charlie Matson, 
piano, and Richard Curry, drums. These 
men were all working at the time with 
Charlie Elgar’s Orchestra at Patty Ar- 
men’s Dreamland Cafe, and they doub- 
led between the two jobs. Charlie Mat- 
son (who was also known as Watson) 
later went to New York, where he 
recorded the two famous sides for the 
Edison label. 

Cobb stayed at the Alvadere from 
1920 into early summer, 1921, when he 
joined Everett “Happy” Robbins and 
his Jazz Screamers at the De Juxe 
Gardens. Robbins’ band consisted of 
Bob Shoffner, cornet, Johnny Holmes, 
trombone, Robbins, piano, and Alonzo 
Williams, drums—Williams was later 
replaced by Manzie Campbell. 

It was at this time that Junie began 
to spread his wings musicallv, and he 
finished up as a capable performer on 
no less than sixteen instruments. 

Leaving Robbins, he plaved for a 
short time with May Bradv’s band at 
the Dreamland, alongside Bob Shoffner, 
Mac Shaw (trombone), Horace Diemer 
(alto sax), May Brady (violin), Ralph 


Anderson (piano), Norman Buster 
(xylophone) and Manzie Campbell 
(drums). 


Next, Cobb joined King Oliver’s Dixie 
Syncopators at the Royal Gardens. on 
31st Street and Cottage Avenue. When 
the Gardens were burned down thev 
moved to the Plantation Cafe, at 35th 
and South Parkway. The personnel of 
this band was: Oliver, Shoffner (trump- 
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ets), George Filhe (trombone), Darnell 
Howard, Barney Bigard and Albert 
Nicholas (saxes), Luis Russell (piano), 
Bert Cobb (tuba—no relation to Junie), 
Paul Barbarin (drums). Junie played 
banjo." 

Cobb eventually left Oliver to join 
his old friend Jimmy Noone, whose 
group at that time included Joe Poston 
(alto), Johnny Wells (drums) and Earl 
Hines. Junie played banjo and sang with 
the band, and can be heard on several 
Noone records from this period (She's 
Funny That Way, It’s Tight Like That, 
etc.). 

This was one of the finest and most 
renowned groups in Chicago at the 
time, and Cobb recalls visitors coming 
from all over the country to hear them. 
He particularly remembers George Ger- 
shwin, and musicians from the bands 
of Paul Whiteman and Guy Lombardo, 
who apparently came along to hear 
some real music for a change. 

Junie left Noone late in 1929 to form 
his own band, and soon found himself 
in demand for recording sessions. How- 
ever, he refused several offers of ex- 
clusive contracts, and consequently 
Appears on a number of records which 
have never been properly documented 
in the reference books. 

Among the musicians with him dur- 
ing this period were trumpeter Zilner 


1This personnel, given by Cobb, differs 
from the one in ‘King Joe Oliver’ (Brian Rust 
& Walter C. Allen). Cobb also reports that 
Tiny Parham, that important figure on the 
Chicago jazz scene, also wrote and arranged for 
the Syncopators. According to Cobb, the band 
recorded for Gennett, but these records have 
not yet been found. 
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Randolph, who composed the tune “Old 
Man Mose”, and the tenor saxist Bud 
Johnson. 

Then, in 1930, Junie received and 
accepted an offer to lead a band in 
Paris, at a club called Jose Alley’s Royal 
Box. Also in the group was the fine 
ragtime pianist, Glover Compton. 


Later he returned to the U.S. aboard ° 
the s/s Paris. (On the same ship was 
another American band, that of Ted 
Lewis with Muggsy Spanier, Jimmy 
Dorsey and Eddie Lang.) Back in 
Chicago, he followed Art Kassell into 
the Club Metropole, at 23rd and Michi- 
gan, with a band consisting of Tick 
Grey and William Logan, trumpets, Ed 
Atkins, trombone, Henry Allen (now 
deceased; no relation to Henry “Red” 
Allen), George Terrace and Bill Stewart, 
saxes, Ralph Tervalon, piano, Rip Bas- 
sett, banjo, and “Jimmy” (probably 
Bertrand or McHendricks) on drums. 
The band later moved to the Club De 
Lisa and for a time was quite a success. 
But then came the Depression, the 20 
per cent tax, and “the bottom fell out 
of the business”. 

They disbanded, and Junie started a 
double-act with singer Annabelle Cal- 
houn, whom he “snatched from a choir”. 
This team was quite a success, and they 
continued to work together for fifteen 
years, building up a “book” of 2,000 
songs. But in 1955 Cobb was forced 
into temporary retirement by a spell 
of illness. During his rehabilitation he 
had plenty of time to “search and think 
about” his own life, and is now quite 
a philosopher. During recent years he 
has devoted most of his time to com- 
posing. 

Unfortunately, very few of Cobb’s 
records are available today. None of 
his Vocalions have been reissued on 
LP, and of the Paramounts, only the 
sides with Dodds are available. 


The story behind the East Coast Thy 
and Chicago Buzz Paramount couplig 
is quite interesting. Cobb says that g 
the time there was much discussion jp 
Chicago as to who was the better clay. 
net player—Dodds or Cobb. The sol 
tion was simple: it was suggested tha 
they make a record together and th 
enterprising Paramount company jump 
ed at the idea. 

After being out of the studios fq 
some thirty years, Cobb has recenth | 
cut a few sides for his own Golde 
Rule label, with tenor saxist Legp 
Washington and drummer Red Saun¢ 
ers, among others. Of these, Tripk 
Trouble, one of his own compositions 
is the most satisfactory, with part 
cularly fine piano playing very reminis 
cent at times of Jelly Roll Morton. 

Junie Cobb today shows none of th 
bitterness that is so common amon 
other musicians of his time. His attitude 
to things is aptly summed up in his om 
words: “It is true that all men live an 
learn. After living to learn, I’ve learned 
to live. I have seen many of my com 
rades pass away, and know that I har 
much to be thankful for, as I’m stil 
carrying on with my composition and 
with my music. 

“And I do pray to God that I wil 
be able to leave something here when 4 
I depart that will plant my footsteps a4 


in the sense of time.” Kd 


2The number of this record is Golden Ru: 
806, and can be obtained direct from 535} 
Indiana Ave, Chicago 15, Ill. We are not sup! 
of the price, but $1.50 should cover it. | 
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FALLING IN LOVE WITH LOVE 

THE FOLKS WHO LIVE ON THE HILL 
WONDERFUL! WONDERFUL! 
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Brilliant as Tubby is, the accompanying orchestra is 
by no means eclipsed, which is hardly surprising, for 
its personnel is made up of some of our finest players, 
all men whose work Tubby admires. Here and there 
are fragments of jazz, contributed by outstanding 
jazzmen like Jimmie Deuchar, Terry Shannon and 
Jeff Clyne, and throughout there is the towering lead 
trumpet playing of Bobby Pratt, who does so well 
interpreting Tubby’s own scores. My only real diffi- 
culty is to define, finally, the merits of this album. 
Because of the general neglect of modern jazz in this 
country, no other albums have ever been made by our 
own musicians with which | can draw comparisons. 
For this reason, and because of the very high musical 
standards achieved by Tubby Hayes, | am by no means 
resorting to sleeve-note euphemism when | describe 
this album as unique. 
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This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 

‘who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
——J played to them. Although no previous information is given 
|as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
Na record shop. 

Although only now in his twenties, Edward Brian “Tubby” 
‘Hayes has been playing professionally since 1950. His first 
jjeb was with Kenny Baker, but he really came to 
prominence when he formed the lazz Couriers with Ronnie 
Scott. His first instrument was the violin, but he now 
confines himself to the saxophone family, the flute and 
vibraphone. The latter instrument he took up after 
jencouragement from Victor Feldman. He is a most superior 
jsoloist and one of the most talented of all our young 
[modern musicians. 


"| Hear A Rhapsody’. John Coltrane (Lush Life) Esquire 32-129 
Well, Coltrane is my favourite of all the modern tenor 
players—he is so original and creative. So much more 
mreative than even the other good ones. Like Sonny Stitt, for 
mstance—Stitt plays beautifully, but he has those little runs 
and things which have almost become clichés. Coltrane is 
hever like that; he is always, and particularly on the freedom 
bf his own record dates, he is always striving for something 
W, something original. Sometimes he doesn’t always make 
he may fluff a note here and there or play a run 
thich doesn’t quite come off—but he is always trying some- 
ing new. I heard a record the other day on which he plays 
© or even three notes which are difficult for the human 
ar to hear. I am sure some people will condemn it as a 
Orrible row, but who knows to what it may lead? Some of 
me chord sequences he uses, such as those on Giant Steps, 
a far in advance of anything anyone else has ever attempted. 
mow he can play like that, at that tempo, amazes me. He 
m@etplores the harmonics of the saxophone and produces those 
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high notes which, who knows, may add another octave to the 
range of the tenor saxophone—and that would be an ad- 
vantage. He also has a most individual sound—a sound one 
can immediately recognise. On up-tempo tunes he sometimes 
sounds a little angular, but on ballads his tone becomes very 
warm and full, and of course he always plays with that 
devastating drive. He says now he is going back, exploring. 
He has been listening to Sidney Bechet, and has indeed now 
taken up the soprano. I prefer him on tenor, but the man 
is always after something new. 


“Cotton Tail’. Compositions of Duke Ellinston Eros ERLS 50022 


That was Ben Webster playing his old solo, note for note 
with the same arrangement. Think I prefer the original, 
which was a landmark—it stood out, and even now hasn’t dated 
in any way. Can’t really see the sense in re-recording it that 
way; better if he’d done something new. Of course, Web- 
ster’s original version of Cotton Tail was recorded a long 
time before I started to play. My first influence was Charlie 
Parker. I had always had an interest in jazz, but the first 
time I heard Bird, wham!—I was really moved! Actually it 
is only in the last five or six years that I have gone back and 
started listening to what happened before I began playing. 
No doubt there is still a great deal I have yet to hear. 


“Anitra’s Dance’. Duke Ellington Philios SBBL 618 

I hadn’t heard that before. It is difficult to judge on one 
hearing. I wish there had been more of Paul Gonsalves. I 
like his playing so much, such a terrific amount of feeling. 
i am not referring to that long thing he did at Newport, for 
although it’s very exciting, he has played many better solos. 
His sound is completely original and so, too, is his conception. 
There is no one who gets round the changes in that particular 
way; Gonsalves could never be mistaken for anyone else. 
That ballad, Happy Reunion from the Newport 1958, is one 
of the best, one of the prettiest saxophone solos I have ever 
heard! Of course, the Ellington band has never failed to 
knock me out—the discipline, the whole glamorous sound. 


“Tickle Toe’. Bob Prince (Saxes Inc.) Warner WS 8040 


Zoot Sims and Al Cohn—very interesting! Year in and 
year out, Zoot must take the award for consistency. He 
never fails to swing, and although I wouldn’t call him the 
most creative of all tenor players, he is a very schooled 
musician. Without thinking of him as a creative great, he 
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reaches a consistent high standard. Al Cohn plays well, but 
I always think of him as an arranger. Some of his scores 
are marvellous, and maybe his arranging takes up so much 
of his time that it affects his playing. Don’t mean he is bad, 
not by a long way. His duetting here with Zoot is great; 
they both play beautifully. Incidentally, they both have a 
quite individual sound which I could recognise anywhere. I 
don’t think Cohn’s tone is a particularly lovely one, but it is 
something personal. Zoot has a light, bouncy sound and the 
way he moves along is easily recognisable. The writing there 
by Bob Prince was very interesting—modern but melodious. 
I must get that record. 


“You Blew out the Flame’’. Coleman Hawkins 
Prestige/Swingville SVLP 2005 
Coleman Hawkins, the giant of the tenor saxophone! That 
was as modern as anything could be in jazz today. . . . His 
huge sound, which has never diminished with the years! It is 
wonderful how, without alteration of basic style, he has kept 
up with the jazz trends, year after year. The trumpet player 
there, Joe Thomas, wasn’t quite with it, but the rhythm section 
were fine. I did notice when Coleman was here last, that 
although the tone was as big as ever, he had to fight a little 
harder to put it over. It is noticeable on this record—a 
little shortness of breath occasionally. Due to the passing of 
the years, no doubt. But his command of harmonic ideas is 
as unimpaired as ever. 
“Hallelujah”. Lionel Hampton—Art Tatum—Buddy Rich 
Columbia 33CX 10045 
Well, these three have plenty of technique, and there they 
were having a good time—but that’s not my cup of tea. For 
a start, I think a bass player would have improved matters, 
and I didn’t like that flowery piano backing to Hampton’s 
vibes. It may suit Hampton’s style, but if it were me playing, 
I'd hate that kind of backing. Hampton himself has bags of 
technique and some of the things he plays are quite amazing, 
but it all sounds too dated. They swing all right, and ob- 
viously have fun, but it is dated music that wouldn’t last 
with me. 


“I Mean You’’. Thelonious Monk Blue Note 1510 

That was quite a different cup of tea, for Milt Jackson is 
my favourite vibraphone player. That was recorded a few 
years ago, when he was playing even better than he is today. 
I prefer him away from the Modern Jazz Quartet, for he can 
let himself go—he is not so confined and is able to swing 
more. Milt is essentially a modern player, basing his style 
on Bird and Diz—the original kind of bop-style—but he has 
his own personal methods. That’s the way I like to hear the 
vibraphone played; there is much more subtlety there than 
in Hampton’s playing. 

As for Thelonious, he must be one of the most original 
pianists and composers in jazz today. Many of his tunes are 
full of new and original sequences—new chordal passages that 
one has never heard before. Even some of his blues are 
unusual; and many of his things are so exceptional that it 
takes quite a mind to grasp what he is doing. As for his 
piano playing, I hear a lot of Duke Ellington, and a lot of 
the old stride pianists—even a touch of ragtime in places, 
allied to all the modern changes one would expect. People 
say Monk is far-out, but although I find the form and chord 
progressions of his compositions take a degree of thought 
before one tackles them, I also find that the actual way he 
voices chords is very unique but really quite simplified. If 
you listen you will find it’s quite logical. At first hearing 
it may strike you as weird but I find on listening again it all 
works out as being completely coherent and not nearly as far 
out as one imagined at first hearing. Under his pose of being 
something of a character. he really is a wonderful musician. 
Solowise, there are other pianists I prefer, but when Monk 
plays one of those compositions of his which are full of these 
chord progressions, such as Crepuscule with Nellie, or any 
ballad, his choice of notes for his chords achieves such 


beautiful sounds. He doesn’t bother padding it out but keeps 
everything as economical as possible. At first hearing yoy 
will think you hear a clash or a dischord, but really it’s noth. 
ing of the kind; for if he played the rest of the notes around 
the dischord, it wouldn’t be a dischord at all. Monk just 
plays the basic thing and by leaving out all the padding 
makes it sound completely stark. Nevertheless, that is how 
he wants it and really it’s all there. 


“What Is This Thing Called Love?’”’. Cannonball Adderley 


Riverside RLP 344 
That’s right up my street! The rhythm section there forg 
start were wonderful, bang up to date and playing excellently 
together. Louis Hayes is one of my favourite of all drum 
mers, Sam Jones is a superb bassist, and of course Victor 
Feldman, who has really made “top-class”. He is, to my 
mind, far and away the greatest jazzman this country has 
produced. I have listened to him a great deal, both on record 
and in the flesh, and on vibes I think he has even more ability 
than Milt Jackson. When he was over here last year playing 
at Ronnie Scott’s Club we were all astounded, he was that 
good! I have never yet heard Milt play anything with four 
mallets, but Victor can, and his technique all over the in 
strument is immense. He can play at any tempo and the 
sound he gets is wonderful. And that’s just on vibraphone, 
Here his piano playing is superb, and inspires both the 
Adderleys. He feeds them with ideas, moves the thing along 
all the time, and meshes with Louis and Sam perfectly. May. 
be his solos bear some relationship to the work of Wynton 
Kelly, but much he does is original, and anyway where in the 
world is the musician who isn’t influenced by somebody or 
other? Also there is Victor’s writing ability—we haven’t heard 
too much on record as yet, but within a year or so, watch 
out. I’ve recorded with him and his arrangements were far 
in advance of anything anyone here has done. He has re- 
cently been studying under Marty Paich, and so I am sur 
even that side of his talent will improve—and what a talent 
the man has! 


BLUE NOTE’S JAZZ LESSON 


BLUE 


doesn’t stand still. 
stantly, carefully. 


HUBBARD 


Not Old Mother, but Freddie, the 23-year-old trumpet star | 
described by Down Beat as “An emerging soloist of great 
promise.” With the aid of Hank Mobley, McCoy Tyner, 
Paul Chambers and Philly Joe Jones that promise is 
fulfilled on “Goin’ Up,” BLP 4056. 


HORACE PARLAN’S QUINTET 


Note’s talog includ 

some of the best-known 
names in jazz, but Blue Note 
New artists are being added con- 


a 12" LP of enduring value, features the fresh 
talents of the brathers Tommy and Stanley 
Turrentine, George Tucker and Al Harewood. 
Vital identification: BLP 4043 j 


Your record shop can order Blue Note Records from CENTRAL RECORD 
DISTRIBUTORS, 10 Rathbone Place, London, W1, Langham 0781/2. 
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Unless ‘he is a regular visitor to Paris, 
it is unlikely that the average enthusiast 
will have encountered the name er piano 
of American Art Simmons, who has 
been resident in Europe for the past 
eleven years. Although he has appeared 
in England as accompanist to vocalist, 
Bonnie Dana, at Ciro’s in Coronation 
Year, and twice since on television, Art’s 
ability at the keyboard remains virtually 
an unknown quantity. 

In 1956 he tele-recorded a show for 
LT.V. with Bertice Reading, but the 
first time I noticed him was with his 
trio some years back on the now- 
defunct rock ‘n’ roll showcase, Six-Five 
Special. This was a live transmission 
from the Mars Club in the Rue Robert- 
Estienne, and I recall noting his able 
pianistics. 

Art has only recently terminated the 
Seventh year of an intermittent residency 
at the Mars, and at the time of writing 
was leading his excellent trio at singer, 
Nancy Holloway’s Left-Bank club... . 


“Guess you could call it an_inter- 
national trio,’ he, smiled. “The guitarist 
is Alex Bascik, he’s Hungarian, and the 
bassist is French, Michel Goudray. He’s 


been with me all the time I’ve been here, 
but I’ve changed guitarists five times. 
Michel and I made an agreement to use 
only arrangements, and so you won't 
find any jamming going on.” 

In spite of this insistence on arrange- 
ments, the trio was not lacking in swing, 
and Art continued, “You see, there’s no 
such thing as a jam session amongst 
good musicians. You have your ear, 
anyway, so you don’t need to jam. It 
looks easy but it isn’t, and there’s much 
more discipline amongst good musicians 
than you think. Shall we say I like 
‘organised’ unorganised things? 

“With my arrangements we get en- 
ough ad-libbing in to suit everyone,” 
he said, and I willingly subscribe to that. 
In spite of the presence in Paris of 
such established greats as Bud Powell 
and Kenny Clarke, the music emanating 
from “Trio Art Simmons” was equal to 
the best in the city, and it will be a pity 
if the group is not recorded. A sensitive 
rapport was established between Art and 
the bass, while the guitar contributed 
correct, decorative flourishes. 

Art’s style is original and flowing, 
exhibiting no recognisable influences, 
and he has a wide repertoire. I can’t 
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Art 


immons 


By 


VALERIE WILMER 


recall too many of the numbers played, 
but as one set ended with Bobby Tim- 
mons’ Moanin’, we thought this an apt 
juncture at which to discuss modern 
‘gospel’ trends. 

“T never think of it as being purely 
‘gospel’,” said the thirty-four year old 
West Virginian, “though I must admit 
that Bobby Timmons has done a lot with 
it. Very few people have been able to 
write it; I mean, I came up in a small 
town, and my father’s a minister, so I 
should know all about it! But Bobby 
Timmons has captured the spiritual 
flavour of it. There’s a lot of people 
would like to imitate it, as they would 
any new trend, but there’s always one 
guy will come along and he knows how 


, ‘0 sell it to you and can keep it from 


sounding like an exercise. 

“But as for it being a modern trend, 
you ask the average musician and 
they'll say it’s not that modern; it’s still 
in the mould of Charlie Parker.” 

Art came to Europe after the war in 
the Army Jazz Orchestra with John 
Lewis and Kenny Clarke. “After that 
I decided to come to France for a while 
and study. I've worked in all the Paris 
clubs and I had my own quartet at onc 
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time with Sadi on vibes, Sacha Distel on 
guitar, Pierre Michelot, bass, and Jean- 
Louis Viale, drums. Then I played in 
Montmartre for a year with English 
guitarist, Terry Donahue. 

“Every time I’d make a decision to 
go back to the States, something would 
come up, but first place I’m a bachelor 
and so had no strings attached, and 
then I love it here, really; French people 
are so civilised! 

“I'd like to go back to the States some 
time, if only for a visit. But if I was 
playing, I'd prefer my own group, no 
matter where I worked. No kind of good 
group is as good as your own!” 

From these words it may seem as if 
Art likes to be the big man, always in 
in the lime-light, but when I commented 
on the fact that he never punctuated 
any of the phrases when the bassist was 
soloing, he said: “You mean like Count 
Basie does? No, I guess maybe I’m lazy, 
but I like to let him play on, or else 
people wiil look and say, like, it’s my 
trio and I don’t want to let anyone for- 
get that.” 

Art is very serious about his music, 
and actually confided that this was one 
of the reasons why he had never mar- 
ried. But though he is a pianist com- 
parable to many a good and better- 
known counterpart, he is modest about 
his personal achievements. 

“It wasn’t hard breaking into the 
Paris jazz scene, because Paris was still 
in the throes of post-war gaiety. But it 
wouldn’t have been so easy for me now, 
with the influx of foreign musicians; in 
fact, I don’t think I’d have been able 
to make it, because I’m no Art Tatum. 

“But I'm glad I came when I did 
because I’ve had time to sit back and 
improve before anyone noticed me. You 
know, I was a little be-bop pianist, like, 
“‘be-do, de-dah’, and all that, but I looked 
at my hands and I realised I couldn't 
ever play like Tatum. But I went home 
and exercised my left hand and things 
like that, and that’s helped a lot. I 
practice all day long because I believe 
in technique. As far as I’m concerned. 
jazz is a marriage between the white 
music of the Western world and the 
music of Africa. The Negro provided the 
beat, so why not have technique, too? 
I mean, if you’ve got five fingers, why 
use three? 

“I think guys are developing to the 
-point where they are comparable to the 
classical pianists as far as technique is 
concerned. Let’s say some of the newer 
fellows are approaching this standard, 
because Tatum always did treat the 
piano this way, with all the tones and 
colours, but also they're playing the 
piano with both hands now. 

“Maybe I'm a little handicapped be- 
cause I arrange a lot and always think 
of the whole thing, but that’s what 
Tatum did and it'll be a long time be- 
fore anyone comes along like him. In 
fact I don’t think there'll ever be any- 
body like him.” 

Working at the Mars, Art has ac- 


“EVERY TRUE JAZZ FAN IS 
BORN WITHIN THE SOUND 
OF DOBELL’S” 


There is some mystery as to who said this first. But everyone’s 
been saying it since. 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
GERrard 4197 


DOBELL’S RECORD SHOPS 


10 Rathbone Place, 
London, W.1. 
LANgham 0625 


companied a number of celebrated sing- 
ers, people like Donna Hightower, 
Nancy Holloway, Harold Nicholas. 
Billie Poole, Jimmy ‘Free and Easy’ 
Randolph, Carmen McRae—and Billy 
Holiday: “This was one of the last jobs 
she did, but it was really swinging when 
she was here. I’ve had a lot of experience 
as an accompanist, in fact more than as 
a solo pianist. It’s good for you in a 
sense, because singers have such wonder- 
ful taste. They broaden your outlook 
as far as tunes are concerned, and also 
in their use of different keys. It’s a good 
experience, and one thing about Paris 
is that you can’t be without work. Of 
course I can come over to England any- 
time and accompany any old singer, but 
I’m definitely not happy about it. I'd 
love to come to England to play, but 
that’s not the point. I’m conscious of 
the fact that it’s impossible.” 

From a financial point of view Art 
seems fairly happy: “When you first 
come over here you can command a 
better salary than the average musician,” 
he said, “But the public here consider 
me as one of them, and though I can 
still ask for more, it would be stupid 
of me to try to ask for a Stateside 
salary.” 

He has recorded with Dizzy Gillespie, 
Lee Morgan, Clark Terry, Don Byas, 
and recently with Quincy Jones. 
“Quincy’s loved here,” he said. “They 
like him so much, and I enjoyed re- 
cording with him the most. We had a 
large orchestra, Eddie Barclay’s, and I’ve 
just finished another album with the 
Double Six, a group of French singers 
doing Quincy’s arrangements. Something 
like Annie Ross did with Basie, but 
different in that this is a later period 
and consequently a more modern styl- 
ing. It’s released here on Pathé Mar- 
coni, and as it’s being released in the 
States, too, I see no reason why it 
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shouldn’t be released in England. | 
learnt to do arrangements when I was 
in a big band before, and I always enjoy 
good arranged things.” 

Art is justifiably proud of his arrang. 
ing skill, and we heard many intricate 
and beautiful backings to the featured 
vocalist, Gail Mitchell. From standards 
such as One For My Baby and The 
Party's Over, to the unusual and little. 
known, I Wish You Love, the touch of 
a master was there. “Maybe I'll stick to 
arranging when I get too old to play and 
my fingers get old and rheumaticky! 

“Look there on the piano—there’s i 
pile of music there, and I can sit back 
and relax and say I wrote them all, and 
it’s a job well done. 

“You see, you can’t walk on a job 
and expect all sugar, but you can male 
sugar if you know how!” 
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AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


Dear Old Southland 

This part of the column was easy 
enough to write down. But you'd have 
to be Josh White, Miles Davis or a 
South African like Peter Radise to really 
appreciate what the words mean. All 
the quotes are from citizens of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, and the first speaker 
isa police reporter. 

“This Negro man, at that time 32 
years of age, he and his girl friend were 
walking along a country road late at 
night when these six Klansmen came by 
in an automobile, threw him in the car, 
carried him to a Klan hideout and cast- 
rated him. They put turpentine on the 
wounds and threw him out on _ the 
outskirts of the city, where he was 
found by a couple of police officers. The 
turpentine, which had evidently been 


wed for additional pain to the victim, 
according to the doctors who treated 
him, had possibly saved his life because 
it cauterised the wounds and kept him 


PEE WEE RUSSELL “ 


from bleeding to death.” This incident 
occurred on September 2nd, 1957. 

“Birmingham has never, in it’s whole 
existence had any racial trouble that 
amounted to anything appreciable.”— 
Hugh A. Locke, an attorney, formerly 
a chancery court judge. 

“The first bombing was in December 
1956, Christmas night, when somebody 
planted 12 sticks of dynamite between 
the church and the house .. . it blew 
the wall away and the floor from under- 
neath the bed. We never did find where 
the springs went to.”—Rev. Fred Shut- 
tlesworth, a Negro minister. 

“There's really been no disturbances 
in Birmingham . . .”—Vincent Towns- 
end, editor of the Birmingham News. 

“... the first time I saw brass knuckles 
I was being struck with them. This mob 
had chains, brass knuckles, sticks and 
other things. This wrist was nearly 
broken, I was knocked to the ground 
five or six times. I was kicked, my face 


Jack Bradley 


was terrifically scarred. . . . You're cons- 
cious that they’re trying to kill you, and 
really this mob weren't just trying to 
beat me up, they were trying to kill me.” 
—Rev. Shuttlesworth. 

By the way, anyone want to join the 
social workers who signed the Art 
Pepper petition? 


I Like Bananas Because They Have No 
Bones 

While Pee Wee Russell was in Paris 
recently Bruce Turner spent an evening 
with him. To have witnessed the meet- 
ing I personally would have done a fan 
dance with a pair of wren feathers in 
Dobell’s window at high noon. It must 
have been like Mr. Magoo and Mr. 
Jinks in the same film. 

Apparently Bruce said something 
about Pee Wee and Chicago jazz which 
started the clarinettist squawking like 
one of his own four-bar breaks. 

“Chicago! Everyone tags me with this 
Chicago label. I had nothing to do with 
those guys, in fact I haven't worked in 
Chicago for more than a month alto- 
gether in my whole life. 

“Come to think of it, I ain't never 
held a union card that even entitled me 
to play in Chicago!” 

Pee Wee then went on to tell some 
wildly implausible story about how he 
played in London at the Savoy with 
Fred Elizalde’s orchestra in the ‘twenties. 


Ane For The Laughing Academy 
Colonel Sir Western-Jarvis, the screw- 
ball’s Boswell, records in his Jottings 
From An Active Life a remark address- 
ed to him by the late Cecil Rhodes: 
“Listen, Weston-Jarvis, you are an 
Englishman, and have therefore won 


first prize in the lottery of life.” 

A recent edition of Jazz News con- 
tains an article by one of the losers, a 
Mr. Ian Menzies of Scotland. I have 
never heard nor met Mr. Menzies or his 
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This mammoth 


LEONARD FEATHER’s 


of Jazz 


Completely revised, 
enlarged 


Encyclopaedia 


and brought up to date 


reference book now 
contains more than 
2,000 biographies, 
200 photographs 
(many previously 
unpublished) and is 
packed with new 
features. The vast 
amount of 
information it 
contains makes it an 
essential part of 
every enthusiast’s 
library. 


published by 
ARTHUR BARKER 
at 75/- 


band but I did once see them in their 
funny suits on an LP cover. The article 
confirms the cover. 

“IT don’t know why, but occasionally 
we even get shouts of ‘Go back to Scot- 
land’ from some fans.” 

And from along the banks of the 
Clyde comes the fervent wail “No! ... 
No!” 


Sliding Down The Razor Blade Of Life 

The story to cap the Paul Gonsalves 
one of two months back concerns a 
ubiquitous London drummer who had 
temporarily left jazz to work in the pit 
band for a big and brassy American 
musical. 

There were long periods in the show 
when his services weren't required and 
he whiled these times away by sleeping 
silently over his kit. 

At one point, during a loud part of 
the show, he had to hit a Burmese gong. 

One night he awoke from his doze 
abruptly, looked at his score and real- 
ised that the moment had come. He 
leapt to his feet and hit the gong with 
all his force. 

His features froze with horror as he 
realised that he had done this at a 

“highly tense and deathly silent moment 
of the plot. 

With magnificent British aplomb he 
turned to the audience, bowed, and an- 
nounced in a loud voice: “Dinner is 
served.” 


Hot Toe In A Wet Socket 

Dick Huddart and I are both well 
hooked on the Jazz Messengers, and we 
decided that we must only hear them 
under the best conditions. This happy 
condition was achieved by drinking a 
bottle of Glayva whisky during the 
afternoon before the show. This stuff 


has a kick like a Bill Harris solo, and 
the experiment was a complete success. 
So was the concert. 

Afterwards a teddy-boy are student 
mutation (whom we never saw again) 
invited us to a party which he assured 
us Lee Collins was attending. Never 
having met the character before I was 
prepared to believe him, and Dick and 
I went along. I never was keen on Lee 
Collins, but I figured that if they were 
clever enough to get him to the party, 
maybe they could get Jimmy Noone or 
King Oliver or someone interesting 
along. 

As you have no doubt guessed it was 


Lee Morgan they were expecting and y 
course he didn’t go. We were ied in 
this basement in a rather doubtful py, 
of Liverpool—various beatniks of seve, 
al different sexes were draped in o¢j 
positions over furniture and floor, ap 
the whole was presided over by ty 
artist whose flat it was—a beard 
gentleman called Julian, who Probabi) 
reads poetry to jazz. 

Julian’s thing is making pictures wij 
Surf packets, bottle tops and seagi 
droppings. Of their kind they seeme 
quite efficient, but then it’s difficult y 
know if you’re not accustomed to peo) 
who work in bird droppings. 

Julian assured me that George Mel) 
had been so taken by him that he ha 
bought a painting on the spot. Knowiy 
that George has a knack of buying thing 
that immediately become priceless I hay 
put a tray in the garden to try an 
collect some, but so far without succes 


Six Men On A Nft 


I expected to find a picture of Brug 
Turner leaping onto some _ mythic 
beast on the cover of the LP Jumpir 
At The NFT (77 LEU 12-2). Howeve; 
despite the disappointment the LLP j 
perhaps the best produced by a Britis 
band—and with 50 minutes playing tim 

Eighteen points also to the very go 
Dick Williams band for their impressiv 
BBC broadcast; Eighteen again for thet 
vocalist Carol Simpson; Johnny Grifis 
gets Eighteen Points for the magnificen| 
Big Soul Band LP on Riverside; Eighi 


een again to the Melody Maker for mf azz 


knocking Jazz News; and Eighteen f 
the first lady to reach me wearing 
partner’s shoes on her ears and Wi 
fifteen copies of Jazz News in her mouti 


Seventy-Seven Records: 
HENRY BROWN BLUES 
77-LA-12-5 
The great Blues pianist, recorded at Pinky Boxx’s beauty parlour and at 


Robert Oswald’s studio, St. Louis, Missouri, under the supervision of 
Mr. Paul Oliver 


JUMPIN’ ERROLL Erroll Garner’s All Stars 77-EPEU-2 
With Charlie Shavers, Vic Dickenson, Slam Stewart, Lem Davis 


Folklore Records: 
PETE SEEGER IN CONCERT 
F-LAUT-1 
Recorded at the St. Pancras Town Hall, London, October, 1959. The 
essential Seeger in-person record! 


BOTTOMS UP! F-EPEU-500 
Frank Purslow and John Pearse revive five English soak songs for fools 


Your record shop can order 77 and Folklore records from CENTRAL RECORD 
DISTRIBUTORS, 10 Rathbone Place, London, W.1, Langham 0781/2 
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While Michael Gibson has a strong 
case in arguing that Art Blakey is a 
drummer of great dynamism and fire 
(Jazz Journal, May 1961) he is more 
than a little unfair to Max Roach. In 
fact, when he says, “If more self- 
effacing accompaniment is required, then 
Roach is certainly competent in this 
respect,” one wonders if he has listened 
to Roach as carefully as he might. Of 
course, it all depends, as Professor Joad 
would have said, on what you mean by 
“self-effacing”. If by this is meant a 
drummer who, while swinging, stays dis- 
creetly in the background, content to 
keep time and add the odd accent at the 
end of a chorus, then there is hardly a 
jazz drummer playing today whom this 
definition would fit. Perhaps the man 
who comes nearest to it is Joe Jones, 
though this is not to criticise this brilliant 
musician in any way, and, even so, one 
can hear records on which he is re- 
latively “‘busy”. In any case, as Michael 
Gibson says, Art Blakey often lets the 
front-line men take a dominant role, 
especially if they are musicians of 
vigour and personality. 

In other words, I would deny that the 
term self-effacing can, in any way, be 
legitimately applied to Max Roach. 
However, many listeners—and musicians 
—do prefer a drummer to have this 
quality. Blakey’s unexpected and thund- 
erous tom-tom interruptions may be 
exciting to the listener, but one wonders 


how they seem to the soloist. Blakey is 
able, in many cases, to play on his 
reputation. The almost uniformly hostile 
reception given by critics to Art Taylor 
when his records first appeared in this 
country shows what can happen when 
a drummer with no established reputa- 
tion adopts Blakey tactics. 

Whereas Blakey, when he is not con- 
tent just to keep time, positively inter- 
rupts the soloist, Roach takes a far 
more co-operative line. His drumming 
always forms a background to the solo- 
ist, and, in this sense, if the term is to 
be used at all, he is more self-effacing 
than Blakey. Yet a careful listening to 
his music shows that he is constantly on 
the move. His accents and punctuations 
are genuine cross-rhythms; of all drum- 
mers, Roach has carried independence of 
hands and feet to its furthest point, as 
anyone who has tried to imitate any of 
his devices soon realises. Sometimes, in- 
deed, one gets the impression that 
Roach’s superb technique takes some of 
the edge off his playing. There is no 
real element of fire because he is able 
to do everything so easily. The reverse 
side of this coin, and fortunately it is 
the one that turns up far more often, 
is that no technical difficulties stand in 
the way of his execution. 

However, what of the evidence? His 
work with the late Clifford Brown pro- 
vides many examples of Roach at his 
best. Take Jordu, on Mercury EJL 1250, 
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for instance. Here Roach accents the 
middle eight of the theme, which is itself 
full of rhythmic stresses. He introduces 
Clifford Brown’s solo with a snare-drum 
roll and from then on his left hand can 
be heard repeating or underlining the 
motifs of the soloists and adding accents 
of his own. His bass-drum makes regular 
patterns through the bridges of both 
Brown's and Harold Land’s solos. A 
tune recorded at the same concert is 
Bud Powell's Parisian Thoroughfare. 
The quintet, before playing the theme, 
enjoy themselves by imitating traffic 
noises and Roach excels himself with 
a combination of cymbal, snare and 
tom-tom work, which suggests the bustle 
and disturbance of traffic while at the 
same time providing exciting jazz. 
Throughout the performance, Roach 
provides driving cymbal work and a 
torrent of accents. Note particularly the 
last eight bars of Harold Land’s tenor 
solo where, once again, the bass-drum 
punctuations add tension by their un- 
expected timing. Also, when Clifford 
Brown double-tempos, Roach maintains 
a steady beat on his top cymbal but 
matches the trumpeter by double- 
tempoing his snare-drum accents. It 
often seems that the faster the tempo, 
the happier Roach is. Certainly, on the 
fast All God's Chillun Got Rhythm 
(Vogue LAE 12036), again with Clifford 
Brown but this time with Teddy Ed- 
(continued on page 18) 
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1937 


Note: 
Billie Holiday unless otherwise stated. 


all recordings made in New York City. All titles have vocals by 


TEDDY WILSON & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Buck Clayton Benny (cle); Lester Young (ten); 
Wilson (p); Freddie Greene (g); Walter Page (bs) ones 1937 

20568-1 He Ain’t Got Rhythm Br 7824, Vo(E) S101, 7en(e) BBE12359 
20569-2 This Year’s Kisses Br 7828, Vo(E) $101, Ph(E) BBEI2359 
20570-1 Why Was | Born? 

Br ae Co 36283, Vo(E) S71, Co(E) 3351034 
20571-1 1 Must Have That 


Br 7859, Co 36207" CL637, Vo(E) S71 Ph(E) 


BBR8061, BBR8098, Fnt(E) TFEI7010 

Buck Clayton (tpt); Johnny Hodges (alt); Lester Young (ten); Teddy 

‘Wilson (p); Allen Reuss (g); Artie Bernstein (bs); Cozy 

ay, 

21117 Sun Showers Br 7917 

21118-2 Yours Mine Br 7917 
21119-1 Vil Get 

Br 35926, Vo(E) $107, Pa(E) R2823, Co(E) 


351034, Fnte(E) TFL5106 


21120-1 Mean To Me Br 7903, Co 35926, Vo(E) S107, Pa(E) R2868 


Buck Clayton (tpt); Buster Bailey (cit); Lester Younes (ten); Teddy Wilson 


Pp): Freddie Greene (8); Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (d). 1 June, 1937 

21217-1 Feolin’ Mysel: 
_ Br 7911, Co 36207, CL6040, CL637, Ph(E) BBR8061 

21218-2 Easy _Li 
Br 36208, CL6040, CL637, De(E) J4, 

21219-2 =i Never Be 
Br 7926, Ha HL7125, BA 243, JRgr LP5020 
De(E) 114, Ph(E) BBR8I15, Fnt(E) TFL5106 
21220- ! Br 7926, BA 243, De(E) J7 


Found A New Baby —| 
Note:—1I No vocal by Billie Holliday—inciuded for the sake of completeness 


BILLIE HOLIDAY & HER ORCHESTRA 
Buck nee (tpt); Edmond Hall (clt); Lester Young (ten); Te" Sherman 


(p); Freddie Greene (8); Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (d). June, 1937 
21249- Me, Myself And | Co CL6129, Fnt(E) TFE17010 
21249-2 Me, Myself And | Vo/OK 3593, Vo(E) $106 
21250-1 A Sailboat In The Moonlicht 

Vo/OK 3695, Co 37495, CL637, Vo(E) $17) 
21251-1 Born To Love K 3605 
Without ave Vo/OK 3593, Vo(E) $106 
21252 Without You Co. BBR8032 


Note: “Matrices of 21249 a 31252 without take numbers are alternate takes. 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 

Buck Clayton, Ed Lewis, Bobby Moore (tpt); Eddie Durham, George Hunt, 

Dan Minor (tbn); Earl Warren (alt); Lester Young, Hershel Evans (ten); 

Jack Washington (bar); Count Basie (p); Freddie Greene (g); Waiter Page 

(bs); Jo Jones (d). Broadcast, 30 une, 1937 
Swing, Brother, Swing Airshot unissued 
They Can’t Take That — From Me Airshot unissued 


BILLIE HOLLIDAY AND HER ORCHESTRA: 
As for 1/6/37 session, but Claude Thornhill (p), a Wilson 


September, 1937 
21686-1 Getting Some Fun Out Of Li 
3701, JRger LPS021, Vo(E) $172 
27687-1 Who Wants Love 
Vo/OK 3701, ‘Ree LP5021, Vo(E) $130, Ph(E) BBE 12359 
21688-1 Trav’lin’ All —— Vo/OK 3748, Co CL6129, Vo(E) $172 
21689-1 He’s Funny That 


Vo/OK “Se. 37495, V.(E) $153, Fnte(E) TFEI7214 


TEDDY WILSON & HIS ORCHESTRA: 
As for 1/6/37 session, but Benny Morton (tbn), replaces Bailey. 


6 January, 1938 
Br 80 


22192 My First Of You r 53 
22194-3 When You’ Smili 

8070, CL6040, Vo(E) S141, Ph(E) BBR8N41 
22194-4 When You're Smiline Co 36208 
22195~? When You’r Smiline” 248 
22195-1 1 Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With Me 

8070, Vo(E) 

22195-3 ! a Believe bs You’re In Love With Me Co 3633 
22255-1 s Come True Br 8053, vole) S141, Fnt.(E&) 


if Dr 
Note: When re Smiling on 248 has the first chorus omitted, 


BILLIE HOLLIDAY AND HER ORCHESTRA: 
As for 6/1/38 session. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
& LESTER YOUNG 


A Discography by Michael G. Shera. 
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12 January, 1938 


22281-2 Mow Call It Swine Vo/OK 3947 
22282-2 Gn The Sentimental Side 
ped’ Pa(E) R2566, Fne(E) TFL5106 
22283-1 Back In Your Own Back: 
Vo/OK 4029, JRger LP5021, Pa(E) R262) 
22284-1 When A Woman Loves A 


Vo/OK 4029, Co 37494, Vo(E) $17) 
Note:—1I Lester Young plays cit. 


Same personnel. 
22281-3 Now They Call It Swing ) $153 


Buck Clayton (tpt); Dicky Wells (tbn)-2; Lester Young (ten,cit-1); 
Margaret Johnson (p); Freddie Greene (g); Walter Page Bah Jo Jones (d). 


27 January, 1938 


September, 1938 
23467—-1 The Very Thought Of Y. 
Vo/OK 7457, JRgr LPSO21, Pa(E) R2621 
23468-1 1 Can’t Get Started 
Vo/OK 4457, Co 37494, Pat) R2609, Fne(E) TFEI7214 
23469-2 = I’ve Got A Date With A Dream — 
Vo/OK 4396, LP5021, 
23470-2 You Can’t Be Mine K 43% 


TEDDY WILSON & HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Harry James (tpt); ae Morton (tbn); Edgar Sampson, Benny Carter (alt); 
Hershel Evans, Lester Young (ten); Teddy Wilson (p); Al Casey (g); 


Walter (bs); Jones (d). 31 October, 1938 
23642 Everybody’s Laughin: Br 8259 
23643 Here Is Tomorrow Again Br 8259 
same personnel. 9 November, 1938 
2368 Say It With A Kiss Br 8270 
23688 ae In My Heart Br 8265 
23489 Vil Never Fail You Br 8265 
23690 They Say Br 8270, JRor LP5020 


BILLIE HOLLIDAY AND HER ORCHESTRA 


Buck Clayton, Harry Edison (tpt); Earl Worren (alt); Jack Washington (alt, 


bar); Lester Young (ten); Joe Sullivan (p); Freddie Greene (9); Walter 

Page (bs); Jo Jones (d) 15 December, 1939 
26341-1 Night And Day 

Vo/OK 5377, 9457, Co 38044, JRer Pa,(E) R2747 

vovOK 5377, Ca 9457, Co CL6129, Ha HL 7125, Tol 4006, Snt 

4006, 1107, Pa(E) R274? 

26343 You’re just A No-Account Vo/OK 5302, JRgr LP5022 

26344 You’re A Lucky Guy Vo/OK 5302, JRgr LPS022 


Roy Eldridge tepe); Bill Bowen, Joe Eldridge (alt); Lester Young, Kermit 


Scott (ten); Teddy Wilson (p); Freddie Greene (g); Walter Page (bs); 
J. C. Hea (d). 1940 
26900-1 i'm Pulling Th —— K 5991, BA 245, r LP5022 
26901-2 Tell Me More Vo/OK 5719, Co States. BA ails Pree BBR8032 
26902-1 Laughing At Life ame issues as 2690! 
26903—1 Time On My Hands OK 5991, Co CL6163, Ph(E) BBR8032 


BILLIE HOLIDAY WITH EDDIE HEYWOOD & HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Shad Collins (tpt); Leslie Johnakins, Eddie Barefield (alt); Lester Young 


Eddie Heywood (p); John Collins (g); Ted Sturges 
arc 

29987 Let’s Do It OK 6134, Co 30235, CL6129, BA 206 

29988 Georgia On M: 4 OK 6134, on LP5020, BA 206 

29989 Romance In The A 205, JRer LP5S020 

29990 All Of Me KOK $14, BA 205, Co CL6129 

Label abbreviations—note only U.S. and British labels listed in this 

discography. 

BA—Blue Ace odger 

Bilt—Biltmore 


Br—Brunswick Ph(E ha Philips 


Co—Columbia Snt—Sentr, 

Co(E)—English Columbia Pa(E)—English Parlophone 
Cq—Conqueror 
De(E)—English Decca Vo—Voca' 


Fnt(E)—English Fontana VOCE) Enalish Vocalion 


Acknowledgements 
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McCarthy and Dave rey); Hot Discography (Charles Delaunay); Billie 
Holiday ‘Discography (Jorgen Grunnet Jepsen). 
| also wish to thank George Ellis for loaning me many records and for 
helping to sort out the alternate takes. 
Michael G. Shera. 
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DERICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


For three months during 1960, British 
blues authority Paul Oliver travelled in 
the United States, doing research and, 
with the assistance of a recording fund 
organised by collectors, documenting the 
work of as many blues artists as pos- 
sible. 

The first of these recordings is now 
available on Heritage HLP 1004, Blues 
From Maxwell Street. If this LP is any 
guide as to what is to come, Paul Oliver’s 
trip was a fruitful one indeed. This in- 
teresting LP, with notes by Paul, con- 
tains the work of four fine singers, three 
of whom have never before been re- 
corded. 

Maxwell Street cuts across the crowd- 
ed and busy South Halstead Street in 
the heart of Chicago’s Black Belt. On 
Sundays this area is more than usually 
busy, for this is the day when those 
who have been working throughout the 
week patronise the market stalls scat- 
tered along the sidewalks. It is certainly 
no beauty spot, with its blackened, 
grimy walls and the paint peeling from 
the doorways of the ugly, ramshackle 
houses. The gutters are littered with 
garbage and the accumulated filfth of 
years is to be seen on every side. In 
short, the whole scene exudes an air 
of seedy decay and neglect. Maxwell 
Street waits in vain for fresh paint and 
a sensible rebuilding plan. This, then, 
is the street on which can be found the 
singers heard on this LP, and in the 
booklet that accompanies the record, 


Paul paints a vivid picture of what he 
saw there—‘Amongst the rough-clad 
women who grope through the piles of 
discarded clothes and the tough un- 
smiling men who pick their way through 
the wires, cables and electrical parts laid 
out haphazardly on the trestles—amongst 
the loiterers, the occasional sightseers 
and pickpockets—are the beggars. . . 
These are not wheedling seekers after 
alms with cries of ‘baksheesh’ or ‘Gawd 
Bless yer guv’ but proud men, creative 
artists, singers of blues who accept 
dimes and quarters as tokens of esteem 
for their playing and singing. 

“Tf the blues in general has tended to 
become more sophisticated in recent 
years Maxwell Street exists as a living 
storehouse of the blues, the blues of the 
rambling man. And in its few hundreds 
yards is pictured the‘ life story of the 
blues singers of the streets.” 

The first singer here is Arvella Grey, 
a proud and tough man. He is a strik- 
ing figure, with his guitar pounding out 
the blues, and his tremendously power- 
ful voice ringing down the street, his 
tin cup on his chest and his white stick 
resting against a sewer vent on the side- 
walk’s edge. When listening this 
guitar, so strongly executed, it is almost 
impossible to believe that the first two 
fingers of Grey's left hand are missing. 
He was born in 1906 in Texas, and has 
always known poverty. In his early days 
he was sent to work on a farm, and this 
outdoor life undoubtedly prepared him 
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for the many hard years ahead. In 1918 
he left his family and took to the 
rambling life like so many others be- 
fore him. He worked in circuses, putting 
up the tents and doing all the back- 
breaking work associated with the Big 
Top. He laboured on railroad gangs, 
lining the tracks and toiling in the hot 
Southern sun. As a confirmed gambler 
he has known some times when the 
going has been a little easier, but there 
is little about the sordid side of life 
Grey does not know from bitter ex- 
perience. His life story reads like a fast 
moving novel, and again I quote from 
Paul Oliver's notes: “Then in 1930 on 
September 13th he returned to his 
woman's home in Peoria, Illinois and 
knocked on the door. Waiting outside he 
struck a match on the glass of the 
window to light a cigarette. It was the 
last thing he ever saw, for his woman’s 
lover blasted away at the reflection on 
the glass and Arvella Grey lost his sight 
and two fingers. Stumbling out in the 
street he tried to commit suicide in sheer 
despair, but the police frustrated his 
attempt. After being unconscious for 
two weeks he resigned himself to his 
blindness and decided to learn to play 
the guitar so that he could earn a living 
by begging”. 

Just how difficult this must have been 
can be imagined, for not only was he 
sightless, but was also without two 
fingers. For some years he lived near to 
starvation point, then another blind 
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MAX ROACH cont. from page 15 
wards on tenor, his competence is stag- 
gering. Despite the tempo, accents come 
thick and fast, without once detracting 
from the soloists’ playing and without 
losing the beat. In particular. in the 
fourth and fifth choruses of Brown’s 
solo, Roach cuts across him with rolls 
and staccato accents, very much in the 
manner of Art Blakey. Perhaps one of 
the most brilliant pieces of drumming in 
the whole of Roach’s brilliant career is 
to be heard on Monk's LP, Brilliant 
Corners, where, in Bemsha Swing, he 
adds a pair of tympani to his drums 
and makes what is virtually another 
front-line instrument in the ensemble. 
Just as the trombone provides depth and 
rhythmic interest in the traditional front- 
line, so Roach’s tympani do in Bemsha 
Swing. 

Roach’s solos, of course, have long 
been his trademark and too many of his 
records have had low sales because of 
the frequency and length of drum solos. 
Nevertheless, while admitting that his 
solos are often too frequent for the non- 
drumming listener—and the drummer 


too!—it cannot be denied that they are 


both intelligent and constructive. Per- 
haps his most remarkable feat in this 
field is Drum Conversation, released 
some years ago on a Vogue single. Here, 
Roach plays a theme, properly con- 
structed of 32 bars, complete with 
middle-eight, improvises on it, and then 
closes with a coda and restatement of 
the theme. 

While he can in no sense be called 
self-effacing, neither is he—except in his 
solos—obtrusive. His playing shows tre- 
mendous alertness and intelligence. His 
technique enables him immediately to 
paraphrase, or throw into relief by 
contrasting accents, any phrase of the 
soloist. He is also an adept at building 
rhythmic patterns of his own which 
provide a far more interesting back- 
ground to a front-line than a steady 4/4 
on the cymbals. In Land’s End (Mer- 


- cury EJL 1253), in the middle eight of 


Harold Land’s tenor solo, Roach plays 
a consistent series of constant staccato 
accents with his left hand for the first 
five bars, and then throws in isolated 
accents for the remaining three, the 


whole thing combining into an intrigy. 
ing and stimulating whole. A_ furthe 
example of the intelligence of Roach 
playing comes in What Is This Thin 
Called Love (Mercury EJL 1253), du. 
ing George Barrow’s bass solo. For the 
first eight bars Roach plays closed hi. 
hat on the off-beat; then he plays hi 
hi-hat open and varies the rhythmic 
stresses; in the middle eight he reverts 
to closed hi-hat on the off-beat; and he 
plays out the last eight bars on the top 
cymbal. Put down on paper, it sound 
cold and ordinary; in fact, it is beauti- 
fully done and tasteful. Roach’s greates 
asset is his intelligence. Only the die. 
hards now maintain that there is no 
heart in modern jazz, but at the same 
time, it must be admitted that bop made 
essential a greater degree of technique 
than ever before in jazz. This posed an 
awkward question to musicians; how far 
should technique dominate the music? 
The answer to this is still being worked 
out, and is one aspect of the “soul” 
movement. Max Roach is one of that 
select group of musicians who have te- 
solved this problem in their playing. 


BLUES ON RECORD 

guitarist and singer showed him how to 
play in the Sevastapol tuning with a 
bottle-neck on his finger. So for thirty 
or more years Blind Arvella Grey has 
been singing and playing the guitar for 
a living. The songs he learned in his 
early years are the ones he still features 
today, and anyone who hears his version 
of John Henry on this record will 
recognise a singer of true quality. His 
four songs are all good, but none better 
than this—nothing smooth here, it is the 
singing of a man who admits he has 
been a roughneck, who has not been 
above “sticking up filling-stations and 
even a bank for his money”. 

I was disappointed that there is only 
one example of Blind James Brewer on 
this record, for in my opinion he is 
an even greater performer. A frequent 
companion of Grey, he was born in a 
small town in Mississippi and was al- 
most totally blind from birth. He can 
see a little from the corner of one eye 
and as he says philosophically: “I never 
did think much of my affliction; I’ve just 
been thankful for the sight God gave 
me”. Naturally, his blindness kept him 
from most of the grim labour customary 
to coloured Southern workers, and at 
an early age he turned to music, with 
the idea of earning his living by singinz 
and playing. Like so many of his con- 
temporaries, he has played all kinds o° 
events—dances, country suppers and 
even Gospel music in church—but he is 
represented on record by a very good 
blues, I’m So Glad Good Whiskey's 
Back. Brewer has a fine virile voice and 
his guitar provides an ideal accompani- 
ment. 

Both Blind Grey and Blind Brewer, 
who together occupy the whole of the 
first side, were recorded by John 


Steiner under Paul Oliver’s supervision. 
The tracks on side two, featuring King 
David (vcl, hca) and Daddy Stovepipe 
(gtr, hea, vcl) were recorded at ap- 
proximately the same time by Donald 
R. Hill, a California collector, and 
Bjérn Englund, from Sweden. 

King David, a taciturn man, would 
not divulge his real name, but he is a 
remarkable harmonica player who owes 
a lot to the late Sonny Boy Williamson, 
yet has at the same time a very in- 
dividual style—it is interesting to note 
just how great an influence Sonny Boy 
had on both his contemporaries and 
those who were to follow. King David’s 
voice is husky and throaty and again 
with his singing one can detect how 
much he admired Williamson. He even 
sings one of Sonny Boy’s greatest suc- 
cesses, Good Morning Little School Girl. 
His five offerings are as good as any- 
thing on the EP. 

Daddy Stovepipe, whose real name is 
Jimmy Watson, is the only one to have 
recorded before, and that was back in 
the late ‘twenties. He claims to have 
been born in 1870. If this is true, he is 
an amazing old man for he carries his 
years extremely well. There is little trace 
of age in either his singing or his play- 
ing of the guitar and harmonica. Hailing 
from Mobile, Alabama he has been 
singing for as long as he can remember. 
How he got the Stovepipe nick-name is 
not known, but perhaps like Stovepipe 
No. 1 (Sam Jones) he too blew into this 
contraption, which makes a_ sound 
similar to a jug. He is represented here 
by two “pop” songs of pre-war vintage, 
a spiritual (Old Time Religion) and the 
famous vaudeville comedy song The 
Monkey & The Baboon. Daddy no 
longer likes to sing the blues, but never- 
theless there is great charm in all he 


does. These tracks make a good con 
trast to the others. 

Here, then, are four singers who can 
be found on Maxwell Street from time 
to time. There are many more, some 
permanent, others coming and going aPand hi 
the spirit moves them. Blues Fromffacts a 
Maxwell Street has captured some Ofand fe: 
these colourful characters, and some Ofpot tri 
the life and gaiety to be found on thiispense: 
otherwise shabby little thoroughfareBity do 
Maxwell Street, for all its depressing&ithe pr 
outlook, is an important landmark inMiteratu 
the history of the blues, and this is thes to ¢ 
first time anyone has recorded some Offfhe dire 
its inhabitants. of app 

It should be noted that Heritage re 
leases are limited editions, and it is bes! 
to enquire (from 36a Brook Green 
London, W.6) before forwarding pay; 
ment. 
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philosophy. It is a subjective, sensual 
and highly personal activity in which 
facts and ideas are the servants of fancy 
and feeling, and the artist’s first aim is 
not truth but delight. Even when, like 
Spenser, he wishes to instruct, he seeks 
to do so by delighting. It follows that 
the primary object of the student of 
literature is to be delighted. His duty 
is to enjoy himself: his efforts should 
be directed to developing his faculties 
of appreciation.” 

Lord David Cecil, 

“The Fine Art of Reading”. 
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AS SAD A TALE ¢ 
Reports on drug addiction by a joint 
committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Associa- 
ion have recently been published under 
he titles, “Drug Addiction: Crime or 
Disease” (Indiana University Press, $5). 
One paragraph make an interesting cor- 
ollary to the findings of the panel on 
‘Narcotics and the Jazz Musician” in 
Playboy” for November, 1960: 

i “In terms of numbers afflicted, and in 
Pill effects on others in the community, 
drug addiction is a problem of far less 
magnitude than alcoholism. Crimes of 
iolence are rarely, and sexual crimes 
almost never, committed by addicts. In 
most instances the addicts’ sins are those 
of omission rather than commission; 
hey are ineffective people, individuals 
whose great desire is to withdraw from 
he world and its troubles into a land 
of dreams.” 

For a reason not quite clear to us, 
seems’ to be~ intense sympathy 


among the contemporary critical frater- 
nity for the drug addict, and almost none 
for the alcoholic. When Duke Ellington, 
as a member of the “Playboy” panel. 
expressed the opinion that lushes were 
usually more objectionable than junkies, 
he was considered guilty of flippancy 
by some, but indirectly he drew attent- 
ion to the fact that alcoholism is a grave 
problem, too. 

It is surprising that brewers and dis- 
tillers do not advertise in jazz maga- 
zines, because these magazines are read 
by some of their most devoted cus- 
tomers. The presence of advertising 
might, of course, have inhibited the kind 
of prattle about alcoholism that goes 
on about drug addiction, but, since there 
is no advertising, are we to assume that 
those so quick to plan help for the ad- 
dicts are themselves all alcoholics? 

The jazz musician who becomes an al- 
coholic has a hard road ahead and needs 
every kind of help. He must often work 
with his temptation all around him, and 
he«knows that much of the profession’s 
social and business life takes place in 
bars. The veterans of the era of long 
tours and one-nighters were often driven 
to dependency on liquor through sheer 
fatigue and the impossibility of getting 
food (especially in the South) after their 
working hours. In many cases, liquor 
was a false friend and they succumbed. 
In others, it was a stimulant that enabled 
them to face and endure the incalculable 
checks and hardships of their lives. 

We were at a record session recently 
on which two famous musicians and 
close friends were to play. The first was 
seated and ready for music when the 
other arrived. he 

“What you got in your bag man?” 

The first pulled back the zipper on 
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AND 


an airways bag, revealed a fifth of Beef- 
eater Gin (ad.), and asked: 

“What you got in yours?” 

The other then opened his bag and 
showed a bottle of Duff Gordon's Pale 
Dry Sherry (ad.). 

“Since when have you been a wine- 
0?” 

“Well, man, 1 was drinking two bottles 
of scotch a day and I figured it was too 
much. The skin began to peel off my 
ears.” 

“How much of that wine do you 
drink?” 

“Oh, about four bottles a day.” 

A bystander pointed out that that was 
an excessive amount, that sherry should 
be drunk as an aperitif, that it tended 
to make a person liverish, etc. 

“Good gracious, is that so? I do be- 
lieve you're right. I've been kind of 
constipated the last couple of weeks. 
Will you get me a bottle of that Beef- 
eater Gin (plug). Here's five dollars.” 

This is a true story. The bottle apiece 
was just about enough fuel for the three- 
hour session. The men in question were 
either well endowed by nature, or they 
have built up, by practice, remarkably 
capable reception centres. Their ages 
total well over a hundred years, but 
they look, act and play as though they 
have a long way to go. They have a 
ball, so we'll waste no more time on 
them. 

What they can do, another of inferior 
constitution and character cannot do. 
but perhaps he tries, imitates, and over 
a period of years is broken. Then he en- 
deavours, to do without liquor. “Have a 
little taste,” man?” a thoughtless friend 
asks, and it becomes a refrain, chanted 
and echoed inshis system. He may re- 
sist, but a time comes when he_is physic- 
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THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 

European Concert Volume 1 

Diango; Bluesology; | should care; La Ronde; 
| remember Clifford; Festival sketch Vendome; 


Main theme: Odds against tomorrow 
© SAHK 6171 @ LTZK 15222 areanric 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
European Concert Volume 2 
\ Pyramid; It don’t mean a thing (if it ain't got that swing); 
| Skating in Central Park; The cylinder; "Round about midnight; 
Bags’ groove; I'll remember April 
SAHK 6172 @ LTZK 15223 ATLANTIC 


BESSIE GRIFFIN AND THE GOSPEL PEARLS 
Portraits in Bronze 

Lord in the new Jerusalem; Sometimes | feel like a motherless child; 
Children don't you get weary; | shall not be moved; 

Swing low; Swing down sweet chariot; | believe; 

Lord don’t move the mountain; Jericho walls; Bye and bye 
© SAHG 6165 @ LTZK 15224 gun ATLANTIC 


THE SLIDE HAMPTON OCTET 

Sister Salvation 

Sister Salvation; Just squeeze me, but don’t teeze me; Hi-Fi; 
Asserveration; Conversation piece; A little night music 

@ LTZK 15225 pon ATLANTIC 


MATTY MATLOCK AND THE PADUCAH PATROL 
The Dixieland Story Volume Il 

Tiger rag; Sensation; Original Dixieland one-step; 

Singin’ the blues (Till my daddy comes home); 

Muskrat Ramble; Clarinet marmalade; Milenberg joys; 
Basin Street blues; Riverboat shuffle; Dippermouth blues; 


Davenport blues; King Porter stomp 
© WS 8041 @ WM 4041 (Warner Bros.) 


PAUL WHITEMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
The Greatest Stars in My Life 

Jeepers creepers; Basin Street blues; It's the dreamer in me; . 
Washboard blues; The night is young and you're so beautiful; 
How high the moon; My romance; Lazy river; ; 
Christmas night in Harlem; Lover; 

Mississippi mud (with Guest Artists) 

@ HAZ 2365 (London) 


LONDON, 


STEREO OR MONO RECORDS 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEi 
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ally tired and mentally dragged, yet 
expected to blow an “inspired” impro- 
visation. He needs a lift, he resorts to 
the old aid, and another cycle begins. 
And then age tells. He is late or incap- 
able on a gig. Soon the word goes 
around: “So-and-so is drinking again. 
You can’t rely on him.” Even when he 
quits, and stays heroically on the wagon 
for years, the stigma remains. He is 
called upon less and less for work. If he 
holds on to his instrumental command, 
neglect makes him bitter. He can rot. 
Who cares? Certainly not the people 
busily and profitably exploiting young, 
immature talent. 

The jazz alcoholic is a sick person, 
too. He needs help. Homes should be 
built where he can be rehabilitated, like 
the drug addict. Stories—romantic and 
sob—should be written about him. 
Several very great jazzmen who died 
young were alcoholics, but only one got 
a myth going. That was long ago and it 
has faded. Maybe we could have Pro- 
hibition back and get the business 
booming again. Maybe. . . 

But come to think of it, alcoholics 
and addicts are not the only jazz casu- 
alties; nor are they peculiar to jazz. 


You want to make something of all 
this? 


—772— 
CONFIRMATION 

Let us assume that there is a context 
in which Shelly Manne is a pleasing and 
appropriate jazz drummer. We feel there 
must be, because he is so popular, but 
until we are introduced to it we must 
remain profoundly sceptical. However, 
let us assume. 

Having complained bitterly about his 
accompaniment to Helen Humes in the 
past, without observing any critical sup- 
port, we were very much heartened to 
find our opinion confirmed by Mose 
Allison in a recent Blindfold Test. Mose 
listened to Helen’s “I Want a Roof” in 
her new Contemporary album and said: 

“that drummer, man, just ruined that 
record. 

. Whether Mose would have expressed 
himself so admirably and so clearly had 
he known who the drummer was is be- 
side the point. “Ruined” was the right 
word. We imagine that Manne owns 
Contemporary, or a large part of it, or 


- lives next door to the studio. We just 


wish he would quit playing with First 


Life at the Copper Rail—STANLEY DANCE, ROY ELDRIDGE and TOMMY TURRENTINE 


Division musicians and singers. 


—713— 
NOW’S THE TIME 
“It is now clear that he (Johnny 

Hodges) rates with Ben Webster, Cootie 
Williams and Jimmy Blanton among the 
finest of the generally outstanding 
musicians who have graced Ellington's 
ranks.” 

“The Rabbit Returns”, 

by Whitney Balliett, 

“The New Yorker”. 


—T14— 

THE BATTLE OF NEWPORT, 1961 

We had never been to Newport until 
this year, and when we first arrived in 
the shabby little town we were depress. 
ed by the great number of steel-helmeted 
police. They had revolvers on their hips 
and stood about swinging their sticks as 
though impatient to begin cracking 
skulls. It wasn’t an atmosphere approp- 
riate to the freedom jazz is supposed to 
represent, but rather one suggestive of a 
dictatorship or a town newly occupied in 
wartime. Streets were blocked off with 
guarded fences, and an elaborate system 
of passes and more fences segregated 
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perform rs, press and public. 


“Where there is no culture,” rhymer 

Jon Hendricks had written in the official 

programme’s introduction, “the specter 

hnny & of barbarism hovers over us like a vul- 

00tie ture.” Maybe some new fuehrer was 
2 the [ about to be presented? 


ding The first night, we must confess, we 
ton’s § hoped there would be a riot. Truculent- 
jooking young men, who hadn’t had 
time to tuck in their shirt-tails, and who 
wore sweaters draped like flags down 
their backs, moved purposefully and sil- 
ently towards the festival field in their 
tennis shoes. The strange uniformity of 
961 their dress suggested a common purpose, 
until § the shoes a desirable mobility in the 


>d in & face of the armed opposition. Then it 
ress- § rained hard, a really torrential down- 
neted F pour, and the popular Dave Brubeck, 


hips — whose group was on stage, switched into 


ks as § “Pennies From Heaven”. Thunder com- 
cking f peted with Joe Morello for the breaks 
Prop- & and thick veils of rain dragged across the 
ed to ijl-protected audience. Suddenly it all 


Of a seemed very, very funny. This was a 
logical outcome of the years of posing 
with § with “culture”, “dignity”, “art form”, 
and all that ordure. 


Here were ten thousand people gath- 
ered on a football field to hear a lot of 
little groups play their record hits. The 
field was so big that few people could 
hear the actual music, but only violently 
amplified versions through monster 
loudspeakers. At home, indoors, before 
their gramophone, they could have heard 
the music so much better—without the 
rain. Ironically, some of the best music 
that night was on records anyway. Car- 
men Delavallade elected to dance to 
some of Billie Holiday’s old ones with 
Teddy Wilson, and they certainly sound- 
ed better than anything else except the 
music of Louis Armstrong. Louis’ tone, 
as we remarked last year at Fairfield, 
semed made for outdoors, and it was 
%0 big, moving and beautiful that you 
would want to hold on to each prodigal, 
golden note before it was lost some- 
where up there like in the dark blue 
heavens. 


The next day, there was Count Basie. 
With Budd Johnson, Quentin Jackson 
ad Snooky Young well featured, we 
had enjoyed several wonderful nights 
swith this group at Birdland during June. 
(Around 3 in the morning, when other 
musicians from all over town had drop- 
ped in and lined the bar, then the joint 
had really jumped.) Budd and Butter 
made Frank Wess’ expanded “Segue in 
C” an extraordinarily exciting number, 
aid Frank Foster’s new “Easin’ It”, 
featuring all the brass individually, was 
mother kick. We thought that kind of 
music might be a lift on the Newport 
wene. Alas, after “Splanky”, the band 
fell to accompanying the Norma Miller 
fancers, mostly at uncomfortable up 
tmpos. Two or three bouts of shouts 
mth Ocie Smith followed, and then 
Sonny Payne brought the set to a close 


with “Ol Man River”. What a decept- 
ion, as the French might say! We com- 
miserated with several of Basie’s disap- 
pointed soloists across the fence which 
separated performers from parasites. 

A couple of ex-Basieites, Al Gray and 
Billy Mitchell, did, however, score the 
hit of the evening. They had good rout- 
ines and both played superbly. Al must 
have just about the biggest trombone 
sound in jazz today, and his plungered 
sermons captivated the people. A Negro 
sailor began dancing up in the stands, 
and as the TV spotlights swung across 
there were roars of encouragement. The 
police soon fetched him down, and 
while it was being announced that he 
had declined an invitation to dance on 
the stand, the Shore Patrol could be seen 
hustling him, far from gently, out the 
back way. Ah, hovering spectre! 


Sunday gave us Jon Hendrick’s enter- 
taining “Evolution of the Blues”. Ola- 
tunji beat and squeezed his most port- 
able drum. Jo Jones demonstrated that 
good jazz drummers are the most. Han- 
nah Dean and Jimmy Witherspoon sang 
well, the latter with excellent accompa- 
niment by the surprisingly versatile Billy 
Mitchell. Pony Poindexter portrayed 
Lester accurately on alto, blew fine blues 
briefly on soprano, and then did vocal 
imitations of three trumpets from his 
hometown—Buddy Bolden, King Oliver 
and Louis. 


We have few memories of that even- 
ing’s performance, because Miss Julie 
Wilson sang her jazz and we fled to a 
jug of Bacardi (ad.), and oblivion, but 
we do remember Art Blakey exploding 
in all directions because his set had been 
curtailed. Musically, nothing seemed to 
make it with us until the man from 
Norwalk, Horace Silver, began to drive 
his quintet through “Filthy McNasty”. 
There is nothing cool about Horace and 
he concluded with “Miss Sadie”. Usually, 
he advises the listener to “Shake what- 
ever you want to shake!” when he plays 
it, but he had no need this time. The 
crowd was with him. 


The next afternoon our morale suffer- 
ed a further severe blow when Miss Judy 
Garland performed. Because there was 
nothing else to do, we joined the rest 
of the critical fraternity in front of her. 
After a couple of numbers and her dia- 
tribe against the British press, we fled 
to the beer counter, where we were soon 
joined by an equally discomforted Jack 
Bradley. Obviously, a French crowd 
would have torn the place apart, police 
or no police, but we were later astound- 
ed to find that most of our critical col- 
leagues enjoyed the show. They came 
on with references to a “great little 
trouper”, a “real hard-working enter- 
tainer”, “so much feeling” etc., until we 
thought we had gone crazy. George 
Simon wrote the following day of “a 
magnificent Monday ‘Afternoon with 
Judy Garland’, a resounding artistic 
triumph for a wildly enthusiastic aud- 
ience. .. .” As the Ellington band began 
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penetrating the police pickets, the taste- 
ful Miss Garland was singing up a storm 
about the “old folks at home”. You re- 
member that number? 


Thanks to the “resounding artistic 
triumph”, the evening show started late, 
but it was a memorable one. Quincy 
Jones, who had strengthened his band 
with men like Joe Newman and Jimmy 
Nottingham, had told us he would be 
on for forty-five minutes and that no 
one would get him off sooner. Recorded 
by Mercury, he was on for seventy 
minutes. It was a brilliant and exciting 
performance, with notable solos by Joe 
Newman, Eric Dixon, Patti Bown, Julius 
Watkins and Phil Woods. The audience 
rose to the band and it came off flushed 
with triumph, having played the peak 
hour from 11 to midnight. 


What with extra acts and overtime, it 
was 2 before the Ellingtonians went on 
—two hours late. By this time they were 
tired of standing around, tired of hot 
dogs and tired of Narraganset beer 
(ad.). They had heard Quincy’s group, 
expressed admiration, observed its chal- 
lenge, and were ready for a fast decision. 

It was a lethal performance, an extra- 
ordinary climax. Duke knew how his 
men felt, about the delay and the 
standing around, and he felt the same 
way. They swept into “Perdido”, he 
driving them from the piano with un- 
usual ferocity, feeling “mean and evil”, 
as he admitted the next day. There was 
a splendid microphone pick-up on Sam 
Woodyard’s drums and one was in- 
stantly aware that this was the festival’s 
best rhythm section. But the whole band 
was punching with that inimitable and 
beautifully balanced ensemble sound 
that is both Duke’s secret and a matter 
of internal dynamics. 


With hardly a breathing spell, they 
were into “Suite Thursday”, swinging it 
all the way, a performance far superior 
to that on the fine recording. We were 
sitting next to Rolf Ericson. “That’s 
music”, he observed to the world at 
large. and, as the piece ended, “There’s 
only one band!” 


For a change of pace, there was “Pas- 
sion Flower’, with Johnny Hodges 
poised and perfect against the brilliant 
backgrounds. Then came “Rockin’ In 
Rhythm”, again a performance with an 
extra vicious edge, the whole band 
rocking like one man. Milt Grayson 
came on for a couple of choruses on 
“One More Time”, and then Paul Gon- 
salves was let loose for chorus after 

chorus, wild and free, Duke and Gray- 
son egging him on, while the whole 
crowd rose to its feet and roared as it 
hadn't roared before that week-end. 

“It was nothing, man,” Johnny Hodges 
said deprecatingly as they came off after 
“Jones”. 

There were cries of “rollin’”, and ten 
minutes later the band was in the bus 
and on the way to New York, five hours 
away. 
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ERNESTINE ANDERSON 


MOANIN’ 

(a) My Melancholy Baby; More Than You Know; 
A Tree In The Meadow; (b) Tomorrow Mountain; 
The Gypsy Goofed; Hooray for Love (18} min. )— 
(a) 1 Got Lost In His Arms; (b) Come Rain Or 
Come Shine; Moanin’ Low; Get Out and Get 
Under The Moon; (if You Cant Sing It) You'll 

Have To Swing It (184 min). 
(Mercury MMC14062 12inLP 34s. 14d.) 

AZURE-TE: 

(c) § Don’t See Me In Your Eyes Anymore; Be 
Mine; (d) Azure-Te; There’s a Boat That’s 
Leaving Soon For New York; There Will Never 

Be Another You 


(Mercury ZEPIOIOS EP 12s. 3d.) 


Ernestine Anderson has been on the 
singing scene for long enough—she is 
in her early ’thirties—to have mastered 
the technical know how of show busi- 
ness. She has a pleasing, expressive, and 
well-controlled voice and her own per- 
sonality. She has not degenerated into 
the kind of rag-bag of cliches that has 
been the fate of some promising jazz 
singers; she is neither hysterical nor 
whimpering, two peculiarly female ex- 
tremes; and with suitable material she 
comes across with great conviction. In 
short, given the right jazz backing and 
good songs, Ernestine could make a 
name as a jazz singer. Unfortunately, she 
has not yet had this opportunity. 

On these two albums—the EP is partly 
taken from an earlier 12-inch LP (Mer- 
cury MMC14016, reviewed in_ the 
January 1960 Jazz Journal)—Ernestine 
is given a heavy-handed accompaniment 
directed by Pete Rugulo, including an 
appalling choir on two tracks, and a 
mess of strings. On the LP, more strings 
lush up some tracks and the singer tends 
to give an appropriate chocolate-box 
rendering. On other tracks, another ex- 
treme is hit where the jazzmen appear 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


in plenty in the shape of 16 Basie-ites, 
suffering from bad scores and maldirec- 
tion, and completely deprived of solo 
space. There is a vaguely incongruous 
air about the collaboration, as though 
Miss Anderson had been briefly instruc- 
ted to “make it like Joe Williams.” (For 
instance, how they murder that beauti- 
ful tune “Come Rain Or Come Shine’). 
Then again, while some of the tunes are 
excellent and are done as well as could 
be expected in the circumstances—‘‘More 
Than You Know” is beautifully sung, 
despite the scraping catgut—others are 
very suspect. “The Gipsy Goofed” and 
“A Tree In The Meadow” are straight 
corn (they fade out “Gipsy”, which for 
once is in everybody’s interest). “Get 
Out And Get Under” is referred to on 
the sleeve as “perkilv revitalised’, which 
is an imaginative description, at least. 
Ella made a much better job of “You'll 
Have To Swing It”, abetted rather super- 
iorly, in her case, by a Sy Oliver orch- 
estra and arrangement. And so on. 

As a pop album, Moanin’ is excellent. 
But let us hope that some A&R man 
with a clearer insight into the require- 
ments of a jazz singer, and less swayed 
by the potential of a commercial market, 
will soon do right by Miss Anderson’s 
very considerable talents. Recording 
quality of these albums is good. There 
will be no stereo version of either. 

P.R. 


(a) Ace. studio orchestra including strings. (b) 
Acc. Ernie Royal, Nick Travis, Snookie Young, 
Thad Jones, Joe Newman (tpts); Benny Powell, 
Al Gray, Henry Coker (tbns); Marshall Royal, 
Frank Wess, Billy Mitchell, Frank Foster, Charlie 
Fowlkes (reeds); Hank Jones (p); Milt Hinton 
(bs); Charlie Persip (d). 

(c) Acc. unknown choir, strings, and rhythm 
section. 

(d) Acc. orchestra under the direction of Pete 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES; 


Rugulo, of unknown personnel but probably 
including Don Fagerquist (tpt); Frank Rosolino 
(tbn); Bud Shank (alt, flute); Shelly Manne (4), 
Los Angeles, 1959. 


MILDRED ANDERSON 


PERSON TO PERSON: 

Connections; I’m Free; Please Don’t Go; Helle 

Little Boy (l6émin)—Person To Person; Good 

Kind Daddy; Kidney Stew; I Didn’t Have A 
Chance (15 min) 


(Prestige-Bluesville 1004. I2inLP 39s. 9d) 


Chief kick from this record is the 
earthy tenor of Eddie ‘Lockjaw’ Davis, 
who belts out a series of swinging chor- 
uses which keep the whole thing alive. 
Second award goes to Miss Shirley Scott 
whose organ playing intrigues me more 
each time I hear it. She really belts it 
out on “Hello Little Boy” and _ the 
jumpy “Kidney Stew”. Bass and drums 
do their job thoroughly well. 

But I am not too impressed with 
Mildred Anderson, whose earthy, robust 
singing shows a surprising lack of sub- 
telty and pitch. Her rough voice is of 
the type better suited to the beaty blues, 
but on ballads such as “I Didn’t Have 
A Chance” she exhibits an awful lack 
of control. 

For “Lockjaw” followers only. 

Mildred Anderson (vcl); Eddie ‘‘Lockjaw’ 


Davis (ten); Shirley Scott (org); Arthur Edgehill 
(d); George Duvivier (bs). 


CHRIS BARBER 


CHRIS BARBER'S BLUE BOOK: 

Bad Spell Blues; Kid Man Blues; Four Point Blues 
Kansas City Blues; It’s All Over (21 min)— 
Mamma, He Treats Your Daughter Mean; Tell 
Me Why; Can’t Afford To Do It; Blues Before 
Sunrise; Me And My Chauffeur; Trixie’s Blues 

(23 min) 
(Columbia SCX 3384 stereo 12inLP 34s. 14d) 


Several of our popular jazzmen have 
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REVIEWS 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


PETER RUSSELL: 


lately shown an interest in rhythm-and- 
blues. This is a welcome sign, and not 
without significance. For R&B, broadly 
speaking, has in recent years followed 
New Orleans and New Orleans-derived 
jazz (swing) as the poular music of the 
American Negro. At the same time, 
outside America, and particularly in 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, Britain 
and Australia, “trad” jazz, based on the 
music of New Orleans, has assumed a 
similar social function to that of R&B 
in the U.S. There seems little reason 
why the two forms, which have so much 
in common, should not be fused to 
broaden the canvas of the local product. 
A definite and quite successful move 


TONY STANDISH: 


in this direction is Chris Barber's “Blues 
Book”, though the album might have 
been more correctly titled “Mrs. Bar- 
ber’s Blues Book”. For this is Ottilie’s 
record, and she makes the best of it 
by singing superbly throughout. Her 
style—and it is truly that now—is a most 
happy compound of the best influences, 
including Bessie Smith, Muddy Waters, 
Rosetta Tharpe, and Ruth Brown. She 
has taken these Negro styles, merged 
them, smoothed them out a little to suit 
her own circumstances, and the result 
is a personal, profound and quite valid 
manner of singing wherein the basic de- 
vices of Negro music are used as pegs 
on which to hang emotions common to 


Michael Shera Harold Land 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield John Coltrane 
Kennedy Brown John Coltrane 
Gerald Lascelles Duke Ellington Philips SBBL 618 as 
Peter Russell Jelly Roll Morton Riverside RLP 12-132 **** 


Tony Standish Rev. Dwight Moore 
Audio-Fidelity AFLP 1921 **** 
Peter Tanner Hank Garland 


Sinclair Traill Sidney Bechet Blue Note BLP 1201 ***** 


Esquire 32-129 **** 
Esquire 32-129 **** 


Vogue LAE 12269 **** 


Philips BBL 7475 ***# 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


us all. The choice of material shows that 
Ottilie’s is a sensible approach to the 
blues (there are songs made famous by 
Bessie, Memphis Minnie and Ruth 
Brown), and it is good to see a couple 
of her own compositions included. One 
of these (“Bad Spell’’) is the best track 
on the record and rates with Sandy 
Brown’s “Nothing Blues” and Ken 
Colyer’s “Goin’ Home” as my favourite 
blues performance by a British artist. 
In support, the band crack down with 
Doggett-like intensity—-New Orleans en- 
sembles, sizzling blues riffs, and a pound- 
ing R&B beat, triplets an’ all. And it 
works. Halcox’ tone is as hot as any 
Texas tenor player’s and his work on 
“Back Water” can only be described as 
exquisite. Chris, too, plays extremely 
well throughout—I like particularly his 
easy, thoughtfully-constructed solo on 
“Blues Before Sunrise’—and he and the 
rest of the front-line are given fair en- 
couragement by a rhythm section which 
sounds quite practised in its new role. 
Traditional jazz needs records like this 
—records which couple an imaginative 
and sensitive approach with a thorough 
knowledge of all forms of jazz. The 
music is established now, but most of 
its purveyors operate on a_ needlessly 
limited front. Revolution is not required, 


* but development is. Chris Barber seems 


to be one of the few local jazzmen to 
realise this. 
TS. 
Ottilie Patterson (vcl) acc. Chris Barber (tbn); 
Pat Halcox (tpt); Monty Sunshine (cit); Eddie 
Smith (bjo); Dick Smith (bs); Graham Burbidge 
(d). London. July, 1960. 


COUNT BASIE 


STRING ALONG WITH BASIE: 
Summertime; Song Of The Islands; Stringing The 
Blues; The One | Love; Blue 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


(183 min.) —Blues Bittersweet; Poor Butterfly; 
These Foolish Things; She’s Funny That Way; 
Sweet Lorraine (18 min) 


(Columbia SCX3383 I2inLP 34s. Id.) 


There comes a moment when even a 
great jazz artist can be misdirected into 
making a record which is not up to his 
normal standard. It is regrettable that the 
one under review prostitutes the great 
feeling which both Bill Basie and Ben 
Webster have developed for their idiom 
over the past many years. Records can 
be commercial and still in good taste, but 
this one fails on every score. I even blush 
to think that the arranger, George Will- 
iams, is mentioned by name. Let him 
stick to arranging for Jackie Gleason in 
future, if this is his idea of scoring for 
the top names in jazz. 

Neither Basie nor Webster can inject 
more than an occasional spark of life 
into this frightening travesty of jazz. 
Even Ben’s reprise on the famous 
Herschal Evans solo “Blue And Senti- 
mental” cannot do justice to this immort- 
al piece of Basie-ana. The only piece 


which rises above the weight of adversity © 


is Quincy Jones’ “Blues Bittersweet”, 
which he possibly scored himself for the 
session. At least he places the soloists 
in their proper perspective. If this is the 
best that Roulette can offer to Columbia 
for release in Britain, they had better 
stay out of the jazz market. 
G.L. 


Count Basie (p); Ben Webster (ten); with 
strings. 


COUNT BASIE/JOE WILLIAMS 
JUST THE BLUES: 
Confessin’ The Blues; Mean Old World; Trav’lin’ 
Light; Key To The Highway; Lyin’ Woman 
(19 min)—Chains Of Love; Mean Mistreater; 
Keep Your Hand On Your Heart; Night Time Is 
The Right Time; Tomorrow Night (20 min) 


(Columbia SCX 3380 stero I2inLP 34s. 


If you go for Joe Williams this is a 
record you will enjoy, for he sounds in 
good voice, and the Basie band backing 
is a delight throughout. Personally, I 
think most of these blues are a little out 
of his scope—he sings them well en- 
ough, but there is a lack of feeling in 
the way he treats the lyrics and at times 
his timing splits up the rhythm. As an- 
other blues singer (a real one) once said 
to me: “Joe Williams has a good voice, 
but he just bears down on the blues— 

“he should leave them alone”. 

However, some of these songs do 
come over powerfully; “Mean Old 
World”, “Key To The Highway” and 
“Tomorrow Night” are all sung with 
intensity. There is a mono version on 
33SX1327. 

S.T. 
SIDNEY BECHET 
JAZZ CLASSICS VOL. 1: 
(a) Muskrat Ramble; (a) Blue Horizon; (b) 
Weary Blues; (c) Summertime (d) Blame It On 
The Blues (16 min)—(e) Milenburg Joys (e) 
Days Beyond Recall (b) Salty Dog (f) Dear Old 
Southland (d) Weary Way Blues (17 min) 


(Blue Note BLP 1201 I2inLP 49s. 


This album as a compilation of tracks 
taken from now-deleted Blue Note 10- 
inch LPs. It seems a pity that someone 
had to mix them up like this, but noth- 
ing can detract from the grandeur of 
the music. Chronologically, “Summer- 
time” comes first. Bechet blows with 
rhapsodic fervour, with splendid backing 
from Meade Lux Lewis—somehow a 
most unlikely choice as pianist--and a 
spirited rhythm section. The two tracks 
with Bunk show Johnson at his best: 
his lead is sure and firm and he dove- 
tails his playing with that of Bechet with 
sure sympathy. This must surely be some 
of the best of Bunk? The two tracks 
using Sidney de Paris also show him at 
the very top of his form. Both he and 
Dickenson are powerful enough players 
to vie with Sidney’s vigorous blowing, 
and the ensembles really hum with con- 
trolled power. The rhythm is excellent 
with Hodes a fine pianist for such a 
session. Bechet completely dominates the 
January 1945 tracks, but Kaminsky 
shows why he was in such demand for 
those Condon teams. His lead on 
“Weary” is sparse but very definite. 
“Blame It” and “Weary Way” feature, 
in addition to Bechet, the New Orleans- 
styled clarinet of Albert Nicholas. The 
fast blues is played with tremendous 
swing, the slower “Weary Way” with 
infinite relaxation. There is not too much 
of Sidney Bechet on record, and here 
he is at his very best. 

S.T. 

(a) Sidney Bechet (sop/cit) Sidney de Paris 
(tpt); Vic Dickenson (tbn); Art Hodes (p); 
George Pops Foster (bs), Manzie Johnson (d). 
20/12/44. 

(b) Bechet (sop/cit); Max Kaminsky (tpt); 
George Lugg (tbn); Hodes (p); Foster (bs); 
Fred Moore (d/vcl). 29/145. 

(c) Bechet (sop);Meade Lux Lewis (p); Teddy 
Bunn (g); John Williams (bs); Sidney Catlett 
(d). 8/6/39. 

(d) Bechet (sop/cit); Albert Nicholas (cit); 
Hodes (p); Foster (bs); Danny Alvin (d). 
12/2/46. 

(e) Bechet (clit); Bunk Johnson (tpt); Sandy 
Williams (tbn); Cliff Jackson (p); Foster (bs); 
Johnson (d). 10/3/45. 


ART BLAKEY 


| REMEBER CLIFFORD: 
1 Remember Clifford; Just By Myself; La Divorcée 
de Léo Fall 


(Fontana TFE 17337 EP 12s. 3d.) 


Since these tracks were recorded in 
1958, when the quintet was active in 
Paris, we have had an opportunitv to 
study them at first hand in this countrv. 
The pensive “Clifford” piece, which is 
dedicated to the memory of trumpeter 
Clifford Brown, is an always intriguing 
Golson theme, and will stand repeated 
playing. Lee Morgan was once strongly 
influenced by Clifford, but here you can 
tell that he is already breaking away 
from the rather fiery and inaccurate 
trumpet style which Brown used to play. 

The other two pieces are of lesser 
stature, especially the “Divorcée” track, 
which is one of those dressed-up 3/4 
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tempo works. The breakneck pace of 


“Myself”, another Golson theme, alloy 
Art to have a ball, but everyone ely 
has to scramble too much for any good 
jazz to emerge in their solos. 


GL, 
Lee Morgan (tpt); Benny Golson (ten); 
Timmons (bs); Jymie Merritt (bs); Art Blackey 
(d). Paris—1958. 


DAVE BRUBECK 


LITTLE ROCK GETAWAY: 
Darling Nellie Gray; Little Rock Getaway; & 
The Darktown Strutters’ Ball 


(Fontana TFE 17306 EP 12s. 3d.) 


There is nothing very way-out abou 
Brubeck’s treatment of the old tradition. 
al song which fills the whole of the firy 
side. Brubeck opens with an almos 
straight verse and chorus before doub. 
ling the tempo and engaging in som 
polite exchanges with Paul Desmond. 
The performance is oddly reminiscent of 
Bix and Trumbauer’s piano and (. 
melody sax duets. Were I not stuck for 
ten months in Rome, I would dig out 
my copy of, say, “For No Reason At 
All In C” and compare the styles mor 
closely. Incidentally, I like the tasteful 
piano coda and it is also to Brubeck’ 
credit that he has not merely used the 
chord sequence as a basis for over 
improvisation but has tried to retain th 
essential feeling of the song. 

In contrast, Brubeck describes his ver 
sion of Joe Sullivan’s “Little Rock 
Getaway” as “a humorous tongue-in- 
cheek performance,” which it & 
“Darktown” was recorded with piano 
and bass only, as a warm-up balan 
test. It is the least interesting track. 


Dave Brubeck (p); Paul Desmond (alt); Gen 
Wright (bs); Joe Morello (d). 


JOHN COLTRANE 


TRIO, QUARTET, AND QUINTET 

(a) Like Someone In Love; 1 Love You; Tran’ 

Stow Blues (18 mins)—(b) Lush Life (¢) ! 
Hear A Rhapsody (20 mins) 


(Esquire 32-129 12inLP 37s. 9}d.) 
John Coltrane is too widely know 
now to require any more introduction 
He is the one new tenor player whoo 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


petuous track, with a multitude of the 
gushiig zig-zag runs which has been 
recognised as one of the Coltrane trade- 
marks. “Lush Life”, the title piece, and 
longest track, a Billy Strayhorn compo- 
sition, is delightful. Admirably helped by 
the oddly fruity piano of Red Garland, 
the track contains a confident and 
reasoned trumpet solo by Donald Byrd 
and some of Coltrane’s best work on 
the record. Strongly recommended. 
GB. 

(a) John Coltrane (ten); Earl May (bs); 
Arthur Taylor (d). 

(b) Coltrane (ten); Donald Byrd (tpt); Red 
Garland (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Louis Hayes 


d). 
rh) Coltrane (ten); Garland (p); Chambers 
(bs); Al Heath (d). 


MILES DAVIS 


VOLUME 1: 

(a)Tempus Fugit; (a) Kelo; (a) Enigma; (a) 
Ray’s Idea; (b) How Deep Is The Ocean; (a) 
C.T.A.—alternate master (22 min) (b) Dear 
Old Stockholm; (b) Chance It; (b) Yesterdays; 
(b) Donna; (a) C.T.A.; (b) Wouid’n You 

(21 min) 
(Blue Note BLP 1501 I2inLP 49s. 44d.) 


These tracks, made in 1952 and 1953 
and now remastered, make up the first 
of two volumes of the cream of Miles 
recordings for Blue Note. It was about 
this time that Miles was beginning to 
have a real impact on jazz audiences— 
and his performances on this disc show 
why. 

None of the tracks has been available 
in Britain before—and I recommend 
that every admirer of Miles should buy 
this disc at once. I know that Miles has 
progressed in every direction since these 
numbers were recorded but they never- 
theless contain some of his best work. 
Some of the adjectives I have used be- 
fore to describe Miles apply here: elo- 
quent, lyrical, sensitive, delicate and 
intricate. 

There’s also some effective playing by 
Jay Jay and Jackie McLean though 
neither of the two groups achieve the 
cohesion of the later Quintet. But both 
combinations of Blakey and Heath and 
Clarke and Pettiford are superb. 

Just in case you didn’t get the message 
Irepeat: this is a must for any collection 
of modern jazz records. 

K.B. 

(a) Miles Davis (tpt); Jay Jay Johnson (tbn); 
Jimmy Heath (ten); Gil Coggins (p); Percy 
Heath (bs); Art Blakey (d). 20th April, 1953. 

(b) As for (a) except Jackie McLean (alt) 
feplaces Heath and Oscar Pettiford (bs) and 


Kenny Clarke (d) replace Heath and Blakey. 9th 
May, 1952. 


MAXWELL DAVIS 
COMPOSITIONS OF DUKE ELLINGTON: 
Cotton Tail; Solitude; Jack The Bear; Sophisticated 
lady; Jeep’s Blues (18 min)—Take The A-Train 
Don’t Get Around Much Anymore; Main Stem; 
Mood Indigo; Eastside-Westside (17 min). 


(Eros ERLS 50022 I2inLP 25s. 6d) 
This is a very pleasant record, nicely 


recorded and packaged, and containing 


interesting versions of some of Duke’s 


compositions. I don’t think it is a bad 
thing to make records of this description, 
for the band are not copying the Elling- 
ton orchestra, they are merely perform- 
ing some of his standard works, some- 
thing that other orchestras are obviously 
going to do for centuries to come. In 
some cases, on the opening track for 
example, an original solo is reproduced, 
but as it was Ben Webster who created 
it in the first place, it can hardly be re- 
ferred to as plagiarism. The ‘swingers’. 
“Jack The Bear” and “Main Stem”, 
come off best; the band obtain a very 
healthy ensemble sound, and the rhythm 
section is nice and crisp. Another good 
track is “Jeep’s Blues”, a feature for the 
talented alto player Jewel Grant. Three 
other newcomers to take note of are 
Jake Porter (“A-Train”, “Main Stem”), 
Lloyd Ulyate (“Jack the Bear”) and Bill 
Hood (“Don’t Get Around’’). 

There is a mono version on ERL50022, 
selling at three shillings cheaper than 
the stereo. 

S.T. 


Conte Condoli, Ray Linn, Al Porcino, Jake 


Porter (tpts); Juan Tizol, Dick Nowl, Lloyd 
Ulyate, Tommy Peterson, Jimmy Henderson 
(tbns); Mahlon Clark (cit/alt); Jewel Grant 


(alt); Ben Webster, Bumps Myers (ten); Bill 
Hood (bari); Jimmy Rowles (p); Al Hendrickson 
(g); Red Callender or Curtis Counce (bs); Mel 
Lewis or Jackie Mills (d). Hollywood 13-14/1/60. 


CHAMPION JACK DUPREE 


CHAMPION JACK’S NATURAL & SOULDFUL 
BLUES: 

Seafood Blues; Death Of Big Bili Broonzy; Don’t 
Leave Me, Mary; Rampart Street Special; How 
Long Blues (16} min)—Bad Ejife; Mother-in-law 
Blues; Slow Drag; Dennis Rag; Bad Luck Bound 

To Change min) 
(London SAH-K 6151 12inLP 35s. 94d.) 


No matter what Champion Jack does, 
whether it is making rude jokes about 
his mother-in-law or riding the deeply 
sentimental streak that is part of his 
make-up, he does it with winning gusto. 
As a pianist he is, even at best, approxi- 
mate, but it is the approximation of a 
Big Jim Robinson or a Clarence Lofton. 
He swings, always. His singing is more 
accurate than his piano playing, rich of 
tone and marked by phrasing as taut 
and expressive as a well-executed ver- 
onica. In fact, when Jack Dupree hits 
his stride he is well-nigh unbeatable.— 
one of the finest blues men recording to- 
day. 

So it is not Jack’s fault that this album 
is only a qualified success. The blame 
must fall entirely on whoever was re- 
sponsible for the use on most tracks of 
two accompanying musicians. Alexis 
Korner and Jack Fallon play well en- 
ough, but they do nothing to enhance 
the music; they are dead superfluous. 
Alex, of course, knows his blues, but as 
recorded here he sounds like a slightly 
funky temple bell, tinkling persistently 
and distractingly from the left-hand 
speaker. And one has only to refer to 
Ransome Knowlings or Willie Dixon to 
see how wrong is Fallon’s approach to 
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blues bass. 

This, then, is one of those exasperat- 
ing records which has good and bad 
points in about equal proportion. Per- 
sonally, I think it is worth having. Jack 
plays and sings superbly on “Bad Luck”, 
“How Long” and “Don’t Leave” in 
particular and, in the end, manages to 
triumph narrowly over his surroundings. 
He does it in mono on LTZ-K15217. 

TS. 


Champion Jack Dupree (vcl, p); Alexis 


Korner (gtr); Jack Fallon (bs). 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


PEER GYNT SUIT/SUITE THURSDAY: 

Morning Mood; In The Hali Of The Mountain 

King; Solveig’s Song; Ase’s Death; Anitra’s Dance 

(18 min)—Misfit Blues; Schwiphti; Zweet 
Zurzday; Lay-By (16 min). 


(Philips SBBL618 12inLP 35s. 94d.) 


In the context of Ellington, the very 
mention of Grieg’s memorable “Peer 
Gynt” suite makes me turn back to his 
fabulous treatment of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker”. By comparison the Grieg 
experiment is nowhere near as successful, 
despite some intriguing high-spots. It is 
not easy to assess the relative failure of 
Duke’s interpretation of this far simpler, 
more direct composition. I attribute it 
mainly to his desire to retain the full 
original detail of the three ballad pieces 
which are prominently featured. Neither 
“Morning Mood”, “Ase’s Death”, nor 
“Solveig’s Song” allow the band scope 
for digression, and the “Death” piece 
in particular develops into a dirge, which 
Grieg intended but I am sure Duke 
didn’t! It is completely out of keeping 
with the mood which his band strikes, 
and with jazz performances as a whole. 
“Mountain King” and “Anitra’s Dance” 
take off gaily, the latter being notable 
for its featuring of Hodges, Hamilton, 
and Gonzalves. 

The band, and Duke, come out much 
better in “Suite Thursday”, written in 
collaboration with Billy Strayhorn for 
the 1960 Monterey Festival. It was a 
request number on the organisers’ part, 
to portray in music some of the charac- 
ters featured in John Steinbeck’s novel, 
“Sweet Thursday”. As in “Anatomy Of 
A Murder”, the link is to be found in 
the constant repetition of a musical 
cliché—in this case the use of the minor 
sixth interval. I have listened to most 
of Duke’s compositions more times than 
I like to remember, and I have yet to 
hear one which more effectively exer- 
cises both his compositorial abilities and 
those of the band as an expression of 
jazz. There are spell-binding moments 
such as the Dukish opening to “Sch- 
wipti”, followed by a superb display of 
conversational brass section work. There 
is also the impossibly delicate balance 
of “Zursday” itself, which develops into 
a study for reed control, laced by Law- 
rence Brown’s trombone, then Hamilton‘s 
clarinet, all the time backed by a subtle 
displaced beat from Sam Woodyard. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Duke’s puckish wit must have been 
struck by that ridiculous term which all 
roadusers in this country know only too 
well—‘Lay-by”. It now achieves eternal 
fame as the medium for one of the 
greatest violin solos ever to grace the 
name of jazz. Needless to say Ray 
Nance is its executor, happily at ease 
whether he is plucking his fiddle like a 
double bass or bowing it in the con- 
ventional way. The opener, “Misfit 
Blues”, is as good a conglomeration of 
Ellingtoniana as I could wish to hear, 
especially an extended chorus from 
those elusive reedmen, all together. 

As a study in composing for a jazz 
band I have heard nothing to better this. 
As a description of Steinbeck as a writer 
of words and depicter of characters, I 
can do no better than to quote Duke’s 
own description that John is “‘a swinger”. 
So, for that matter, is Duke! 


G.L. 

“Peer Gynt’’—Johnny Hodges, Harry Carney, 
Jimmy Hamilton, Paul Gonzalves, Russell Procope 
(sax); Ray Nance, Willie Cook, Andres Meringuito, 
Eddie Mullins (tpt); Lawrence Brown, ‘‘Booty’’ 
Wood, Britt Woodman, (tbn); Duke Ellington 
(p); Aaron Bell (bs); Sam Woodyard (4d). 
Hollywood, 28th—30th June 1960. 

“Suite Thursday’’:—As above but Paul Horn 
(sax) replaces Hodges; Matthew Gee (tbn) 
replaces Britt Woodman; Juan Tizol (tbn) added. 
Hollywood, 10th October, 1960. 


BILL EVANS 
PORTRAIT IN JAZZ: 
Come Rain Or Come Shine; Autumn Leaves; 
Witchcraft; When | Fall in Love; Peri’s Scope 
(204 min)—What Is This Thing Called Love; 
Spring Is Here; Some Day My Prince Will Come; 
Blue In Green (193 min) 


(Riverside RLP 12-315 I2inLP 39s. 9d.) 


I am far more impressed by this re- 
cord than I was by Bill Evans’ first re- 
lease, “Everyone Digs. . . .”, about which 
I had few kind words to say. Let me 
say at once that the Evans style is 
founded on what I can only describe as 
a classical upbringing, which is prob- 
ably a great asset, but leads to the 
danger of becoming stereotyped. I can 
see at once the similarities between Bill’s 
work and that of André Previn. I also 
see an even closer resemblance to Ahmad 
Jamal, particularly in the up-tempo 
numbers, although Bill does not use the 
tinkling top note technique in the way 
that Ahmad does. 

The points which I enjoy most in Mr. 
Evans’ work are the way he introduces 
short phrases where he throws the 
rhythm about in masterly fashion, break- 
ing down a straight 4/4 into its logical 
complexities, and equally for his eco- 
nomical use of notes. His ballad work 
is very sensitive, and here he displays a 
technique in the use of the sustaining 
pedal (loud pedal to you) which seldom 
appears in jazz, but which is a vital part 
of classical piano training. He enjoys 
some exceptional backing from Scott 
Lafaro and Paul Motian, the former 
showing unusually sympathetic accord 
with the main soloist in the way they 
trade the lead, especially in “Autumn 


Leaves” and “Spring Is Here”. 

I have few qualms in commending the 
record to those who have advanced some 
stages beyond boogie and ragtime. At 
the same time I realise the presence of 
a certain preciousness which, if allowed 
to develop, may destroy Evans’ hard 
earned prestige as a pianist with the will 
and the technique to experiment. 

G.L 


Bill Evans (p); Scott LaFaro (bs); Paul Motian 
(d). New York 28th. December, 1959. 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 


(e) Fidgety Feet; (e) Storyville Blues; (d) 
Muskrat Ramble; (d) Canal St Biues; (b) Jazz 
Me Blues (22} min)—(b) Working Man Blues; 
(e) Doctor Jazz; (d) Royal Garden Blues (a) 
Come Back Sweet Papa; (c) Sister Kate; (d) 
That’s A Plenty (22 min) 
(Vogue LAG 12261] 1I2inLP 35s. 54d.) 


Nothing here that one can’t hear al- 
most any night of the week, to a greater 
or lesser degree, at 100 Oxford Street. 
The music is very traditional Hollywood 
Dixieland, but it is cleanly played, and 
has that certain genial, half-intoxicated 


‘air about it, that makes it the best pos- 


sible party music. Which is, I strongly 
expect, just how the F.F.P.T. hoped it 
would turn out. The banjo and tuba 
combination is a bit overpowering but 
otherwise the rhythm is jaunty, the solo- 


ists competent. “Working Man” and 
“Storyville” come off best. 
S.T. 
Danny Alguire (tpt); Ward Kimball (tbn); 


George Probert (sop); Frank Thomas (p); Dick 
Roberts (bjo); Don Kinch (tuba); Eddie Forrest 
(d). Los Angeles (a) 29/9/58. (b) 4/11/58. 
(c) 11/5/59. (d) 14/3/60. (e) 21/3/60. 


HANK GARLAND 


JAZZ WINDS FROM A NEW DIRECTION: 

All The Things You Are; Three-Four, The Blues; 

Move; Always (174 min)—Riot-Chorus; Relaxing 
(15 min) 


(Philips BBL 7475 SBBL 622 12inLP 35s 94d) 


Hank Garland is from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, where he is best known as a 
county and western performer. In 1960 
Hank fleetingly forsook his type of 
music to take a jazz group to the ill- 
fated Newport Jazz Festival. Because of 
the riot-closure however, the group was 
never heard, though it did manage to 
make this one record. With drums, vibes 
and bass accompaniment, Garland plays 
in a style which, though reminiscent of 
the late Charlie Christian, is still very 
much his own. 

The group were assembled for the 
first time for this recording, but they 
play as though they had been absorbing 
one another’s styles for years. “All The 
Things You Are” is a fast-paced and 
compact performance which swings all 
the time, and Garland’s work behind 
young Gary Burton is exceptional. In- 
cidentally, this Boston discovery who is 
only seventeen years old, is a musician 


‘well worth watching. His solo on the 


delightful blues in waltztime “Three- 
Four, The Blues” proves him to be an 
artist of unusual individuality and in- 
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ventiveness. 

“Riot-Chorus”, written by Hank to 
commemorate the ill-fated Newport Jazz 
Festival, is a fast blues with more good 
solo work from guitar and vibes. A 
highly individual interpretation of Irving 
Berlin’s “Always” gives Hank a good 
opportunity to demonstrate his good tone 
—and what a pleasure it is to hear an 
unamplified chorus for a change! Note 
the Teddy Bunn-ish coda. 

The final track is a haunting blues 
called “Relaxing”. Here the Charlie 
Christian influence is most apparent. 

Benjamin and Morello provide an 
impeccable rhythm background through- 
out this unusual and entertaining album. 

P.T. 


Hank Garland (g); Gary Burton (vi); Joe 
Morello (d); Joe Benjamin (bs). 


RED GARLAND 


TRIO: 

(a) We'll Be Together Again; (b) Stella By 

Starlight; (b) | Heard You Cried Last Night; (a) 

Softly Baby (20}\min) (a) When Your Lover 

Has Gone; (b) Wonder Why; (b) Blue Room; 
(b) The Red Blues (19 min) 


(Prestige-Moodsville MVLP 1 12inLP 39s. 9d.) 


This is Volume 1 of Prestige’s new 
series of “Moodsville” records which will 
“feature top jazz artists interpretating 
choice ballads and standards and origin- 
al compositions that will fit into the 
series.” If all the records turn out to 
be as good as this one the series is going 
to be very worth while. 

Of course the idea is not new—but it 
is the way that it is done that counts. 
The Miit Jackson disc reviewed below 
sets out roughly with the same idea but 
with what a different result! 

Pianist Garland is not cluttered by a 
large string orchestra—the usual ingred- 
ient for “mood music”. With a discreet 
accompaniment from bass and drums he 
plays relaxed and expressive interpreta- 
tions of seven standards and _ one 
original. If “mood music” is meant to 
be quiet, relaxed and thoughtful—though 
doesn’t any kind of music create some 
kind of a mood?—then this is a superior 
blend. It is also good jazz. 

On three tracks tenor saxist Eddie 
Lockjaw Davis contributes some flowing 
blowing which gives the disc an added 
lift. 

KB. 

(a) Red Garland (p); Eddie ‘‘Lockjaw’’ Davis 
(ten); Sam Jones (bs); Arthur Taylor (4). 

(b) As for (a) except Davis out. 


STAN GETZ 


AT LARGE VOL. 1: 

Night And Day; Pammie’s Tune; Ah-Moore (18 

min)—! Like To Recognize The Tune; When 

The Sun Comes Out; Just A Child; Folks Whe 

Live On The Hill (19 min) 

AT LARGE VOL 2: 

Cafe Montmartre Blues; He Was Too Good Te 

Me; Younger Than Springtime; Good-Bye (17 min) 

—tLand’s End; In Your Own Sweet Way; In The 

Night (174 min) 

(HMV CLP 1447 & 1448 12inLP 34s. 144.) 

These two albums make extremely 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


pleasant background music, but do little 
more. There is too much of a muchness 
about the tempos, nearly all slow, and 
the majority of the tunes chosen are not 
very lively ones. Getz’s ability to im- 
provise in his own particular manner 
{after Lester Young) is pleasant to listen 
to, and his technique is immense, but 
two 12-inchers, only accompanied by a 
somewhat inferior rhythm section, is too 
much. The pianist solos in modern fash- 
ion, but has little to say and the rhythm 
for the most part is quite lifeless. A 
record for Getz fans and for those who 
wish to study saxophone technique. 
S.T. 

Stan Getz (ten); Jan Johansson (p); William 
Schioppfe (d); Dan Jordan (bs). Copenhagen 
1960. 


JIMMY GIUFFRE 
AND HIS MUSIC MEN 

THE MUSIC MAN: 

lowa Stubborn; Goodnight My $ ;$ y 
Six Trombones; Marain The Librarian; My White 
Knight; The Wells Fargo Wagon (22 min)—It’s 
You; Shipoopi; Lida Rose; Gary, Indiana; Till 

There Was You (16 min) 

(London SAH-K 6150 stereo I2inLP 35s. 94d.) 


It is now the fashion to make jazz 
versions of current musicals, regardless 
of whether the music lends itself to such 
treatment or not. In this case, neither the 
subject matter nor Meredith Willson’s 
music particularly lend themselves to 
cool jazz treatment, but Jimmy Giuffre’s 
adaption of the score does manage to 
be fairly sympathetic to the theme of 
the show. 

This in no way resembles the Andre 
Previn approach to contemporary 
musicals—it is a more serious attempt 
to present in a modern form the atmos- 
phere of River City, Iowa, with the 
sound of the great steam locos as its 
pulse. Giuffre says “I wrote for this 
group as I would for a symphony orches- 
tra. Instead of voiced-out parts, as in a 
dance band, I used each section in 
unison throughout.” 

The result is a stiff and unrelaxed set 
of performances, excepting the swinging 
and infectious version of “Wells Fargo 
Wagon”. Much of the scoring is preten- 
tious and over-weighted, but against this 
is Giuffre’s own contribution as a musi- 
cian. His solo work, whether on tenor, 
clarinet or baritone is always to the 
point, inventive, economical and in the 
mood of the number being played. The 
thythm section is excellent and manages 
to produce the required railroad atmos- 
Phere without ever being too corny 
about it. 

An unusual adaption of the popular 
Broadway musical which should have 
considerable appeal to those enthusiasts 
who admire the work of Jimmy Giuffre. 

P.T. 

Jimmy Guiffre (ten, clt & bari); Al Cohn, 
Eddie Wasserman (ten); Sol Schlinger (bari); 
Phil Sunkel, Joe Wilder, Bernie Glow (tpt); 
Wendell Marshall (bs); Ed Shaughnessy (d). 

On “Wells Fargo”, ‘‘It's You'’ & “'Shipoopi’”’ 
Nick Travis replaces Bernie Glow. On ‘“‘lowa 


Stubborn’’", ‘“‘Lida Rose’’ & ‘‘Gary’’ the tpt 
section consists of Art Farmer, Bernie Glow & 
Phil Sunkel. All arrangements by Jimmy Guiffre. 


BENNY GOLSON 


GONE WITH GOLSON: 
Staccato Swing; Autumn Leaves; Soul Me (20 
mins )—Biues After Dark; Jam For Bobbie (18 min) 


(Esquire 32-125 12inLP 37s. 94d.) 


It is perhaps interesting to think a 
moment about Benny Golson. It is un- 
likely he would feature immediately in 
anyone’s list of leading tenor players, 
but would probably appear as something 
of an afterthought when the Jimmy 
Forrests, Hank Mobleys, Charley 
Rouses, Harold Lands and numerous 
others were disposed in their ranks. Why 
should that be? Perhaps the hard-blow- 
ing long-line romantics do not quite fit 
the mood of the day. The eloquence of 
Don Byas was something of a reminder, 
when he came to London last winter, 
and we are always waiting for Lucky 
Thompson. Golson is one of the same 
school. He has something in common 
with Art Farmer, a musician with whom 
he has worked (“Brass Shout” is a superb 
example of their partnership), in his 
authority and growing stature. 

As an arranger, Benny Golson has not 
been neglected, and the growing list of 
worthwhile sessions which have produced 
records issued here is lasting evidence of 
his ability. There has been no need for 
any specific featuring of that elusive and 
fashionable quality “soul”, for it is an 
essential function of the Golson ap- 
proach. “Soul” is, in cases like this, a 
product of good material, good taste, 
and jazz feeling. 

This is a consistently pleasing record. 
Golson’s singing tenor, and neat arrange- 
ments, are well suited bv the highly 
controlled trombone of Curtis Fuller. 
Excellent rhythm section, and from Ray 
Bryant we have come to expect taste 
and feeling. “Autumn Leaves” is a very 
good track; there is some particularly 
impassioned tenor in “Blues After 
Dark”, with admirable piano on both 
numbers. The final track is fast and ex- 
citing, but there the trombone tends to 
become superficial. Altogether, a good 
and worthy set. 

GB. 

Curtis Fuller (tbn); Benny Golson (ten); Ray 
Bryant (p); Tom Bryant (bs); Al Harewood (d). 
30/6/59. 


BENNY GOODMAN 


THE KINGDOM OF SWING—VOL.1: 

(a) Nobody’s Sweetheart; (b) It’s The Dreamer 

In Me—(c) Get Rhythm In Your Feet; (d) 
Sandman 


(R.C.A. RCX1064 EP 12s. 34d.) 


THE KINGDOM OF SWING—VOL. 2: 

(a) Dear Old Southland; (b) He Ain’t Got 

Rhythm—(c) Japanese Sar“man; (d) Vibraphone 
Blues 


(R.C.A. RCX1065 EP 12s. 34d.) 


The two volumes provide an excellent 
cross-section of Goodman’s most fertile 
period, 1935/36. I suppose Krupa’s 
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drumming in che trio track, “Sweet- 
heart”, would be considered corny by 
today’s standard, but he certainly made 
the group go. “Vibraphone Blues” is one 
of the classics by the B.G. quartet, with 
some memorable Hampton solos and a 
lengthy vocal as well. Perhans the nicest 
thing about this track is the way Benny 
drops into the lower register and holds 
it way down low behind those opening 
choruses. The big band pieces, despite 
Horace and Fletcher Henderson arrange- 
ments, never reach the heights achieved 
by Harlem jump groups of the same 
period, but few white bands of that, or 
any other vintage, achieved the same 
swinging effect. 

My personal highspots are Stacy’s 
piano accompaniment behind Martha 
Tilton’s vocal in “It’s The Dreamer”; an 
all too short Berigan solo in “South- 
land”, which is also the best arrangement 
in the set; Jimmy Rushing’s vocal in 
“Rhythm”—just listen to the way he 
makes them swing; and the extraordinary 
presence of Jack Teagarden in the two- 
man trombone team in “Japanese Sand- 
man’. My biggest criticism is the poor 
dubbing of “Sweetheart”—I still have 
the original, so I know! 

Treated as reminiscenses of a bygone 
era, these selections make interesting lis- 
tening. They may even help to trace 
one leg of the development of swing 
for the benefit of those who grew up 
after the era was past. 

G.L. 


RCX1064. (a) Benny Goodman (cit); Teddy 
Wilson (p); Gene Krupa (d). Chicago, 27th. 
April, 1936. 

(b) Goodman (cit); Harry James, Ziggy Elman, 
Chris Griffin (tpt); Red Ballard, Vernon Brown 
(tbn); Dave Matthews, Milt Yaner, Bud Freeman, 
Arthur Rollini (sax); Jess Stacy (p); Ben Heller 
(g); Harry Goodman (bs); Dave Tough (d); 
Martha Tilton (vcl). New York, 8th. April, 1938. 

(c) Goodman (clit); Bunny Berigan, Nat 
Kazebier, Jerry Neary (tpt); Ballard, Jack Lacey 
(tbn); Toots Mondello, Hymie Schertzer, Rollini, 
Dick Clark (sax); Frank Froeba (p); George van 
Eps (g); Goodman (bs); Krupa (d); New York, 
25th. June, 1935. Helen Ward (vcl). 

(d) Goodman (cit); Kazebier, Ralph Muzillo, 
Harry Geller (tpt); Ballard, Joe Harris (tbn); 
Schertzer, Bill DePew, Rollini, Clark (sax); 
Stacy (p); Goodman (bs); Krupa (d). Chicago, 
22nd. November, 1935. 

RCX1065. (a) as (c) above, but without vocal. 

(b) Goodman (cit); Elman, Griffin, Irving 
Goodman (tpt); Ballard, Murray McEachern (tbn); 
Schertzer, De Pew, Rollini, Vido Musso (sax); 
Froeba (p); Stacy (p); Allan Reuss (g); Goodman 
(bs); Krupa (d); Jimmy Rushing (vcl). New 
York, 30th. December, 1936. 

(c) Goodman (cit); Erwin, Kazebier, Neary 
(tpt); Jack Teagarden, Harris (tbn); Mondello, 
Schertzer, Rollini, Clark (sax); Froeba (p); Reuss 
(g); Goodman (bs); Krupa (d). New York, 19th. 
April, 1935. 

(d) Goodman (cit); Lionel Hampton (vib, 
vel); Wilson (p); Krupa (d). Hollywood, 26th. 
August, 1936 


TINY GRIMES 


TINY IN SWINGVILLE: 

Annie Laurie; Home S:ck; Frankie and Johnny 

(20 min); Down with It: Ain’t Misbehavin’; 
Durn Tootin’ (21 min) 


(Swingville SVLP2002 12inLP 39s. 9d.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Tiny Grimes achieved immortality, I 
suppose, by virtue of his association with 
Art Tatum. For too many years now, 
he’s been away from the record scene, 
and it is good to hear him again. He 
plays amplified, of course, in a very 
sound, fundamental style, free from 
gimmicks and habit-runs. On_ blues, 
which I think to be his métier, he could 
be readily mistaken for T-Bone Walker, 
both tonally and ideationally. Perusal of 
Frank Driggs’ sleeve notes will explain 
why. “Home Sick”, “Down With It”, 
and “Durn Tootin’” are all blues, and 
make the best tracks; sample with the 
first for Grimes’ contribution. 

Sharing, almost stealing, solo honours 
on the record is Ray Bryant, who plays 
extremely well throughout and takes 
tremendous solos on Misbe- 
havin’” and on “Home Sick”. At his 
best, Bryant can be a very impressive 
pianist (his best album is the trio one 
available on French Heliodor, if any- 
one cares to investigate). Marshall and 
Taylor lay it down commendably, though 
certainly the routines don’t tax them un- 
duly. The less said about Jerome Rich- 
ardson the better. He plays tenor (tracks 
3, 5, 6), baritone (1, 2), and flute (4). 
He gets around on tenor, to no parti- 
cular effect, but is all at sixes and sevens 
on the other two horns. If he reduces 
the record to something of a curate’s 
egg, then we must add in favour that 
the Rev. Grimes preaches in this chapel 
far too seldom, and his words are 
worldly-wise. 

P.R. 

Jerome Richardson (fiute/ten/bar); Ray Bryant 


(p); Tiny Grimes (g); Wendell Marshall (bs); 
Art Taylor (d). 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


AT EASE WITH: 

Fer You Fer Me For Evermore; While We're 

Young; Then I'll Be Tired Of You; Mighty Like 

A Rese (18 min)—At Dawning; Trouble Is A 
Man; Poor Butterfly; Ili Get By (16 min) 


(Prestige/Moodsville 7 12inLP 39s. 9d.) 


Here is Hawk at his most leisurely art- 
istic. Nothing hurried, completely relaxed 
and all played with that glorious warm, 
round tone. If one can level criticism at 
all it is only on the score that there is 
too much of a muchness about the 
tempos, but he does double up the time 
on a few tracks, an old trick which 
nevertheless heightens the excitement. 
“The rhythm team back him expertly, 
feeding him where necessary, but never 
forgetting their main job is to provide 
a beat. Flanagan, the only other soloist, 
is a sensitive pianist, and here a power- 
ful aid to Hawk. 

My favourites are “I'll Get By”, a 
spirited foray with Hawk at his very 
best; “Poor Butterfly”, which has him 
trhapsodising all over the place, and 
“For You, For Me” a fine tune not 
usually found in jazz circles. 

S.T. 


Coleman Hawkins (ten); Tommy Flanagan (p); 
Wendell Marshall (bs); Osie Johnson (d). 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


COLEMAN HAWKINS AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Bean In Orbit; After Midnight; Hassle (18 mins) 
—Moodsville; Stalking (16 mins) 


(Eros ERLS 50024 12inLP 25s. 6d.) 


A good set of swingers from a strong 
group, and extremely good value at the 
price. Firmly led by Hawkins all the way, 
there is plenty of interest. One of the 
main points for me is that this marks 
one of the infrequent appearances on 
record here of that excellent and very 
individual pianist Eddie Costa. He can 
be relied on never to make the obvious 
statement in any solo, as his work here 
in the first and last tracks amply demon- 
strates, and as he shows on vibes in 
“Hassle”. 

Very acceptable trumpet from Thad 
Jones, both muted and open, of parti- 
‘cular merit in “After Midnight”. Good 
rhythm work, and the session moves all 
the time. Hawk is at his usual expressive 
and hard-toned best. 

This version for 25s. 6d. is in stereo. 
For three bob less, there is a monaural 


version on ERLS50024. 


G.B. 
Thad Jones (tpt); Coleman Hawkins (ten); 
Eddie Costa (p/vib); George Duvivier (bs); Osie 
Johnson (4d). 


ERSKINE HAWKINS 
THE HAWK BLOWS AT MIDNIGHT: 
Tuxedo Junction; Love Is Here To Stay; Someone’s 
Recking My Dreamboat; Midnight Stroll; Blue 
Embers; Things Ain’t What They Used To Be 
(174 min)—Cherry; The Birth Of The Blues; 
Tippin’ In; If | Could Be With You; Deep Purple; 
Hawkin’ Areund (18 min). 
(Brunswick LAT 8374 12inLP 35s. 9}d.) 


This is very pleasant stuff played by 
a small band which the erstwhile 
“Gabriel of the Trumpet” used at the 
Embers in New York quite recently. 
Although we have not a great number 
of Hawkins records issued over here, 
he has been exceedingly popular in 
America (and particularly Harlem) for 
many years. From 1934 to 1955 he led 
a big band, his "Bama State Collegians, 
indicating the name of his birthplace, 
which played primarily for dancing at 
the Savoy and other Harlem ballrooms. 
He was, in the years gone past, some- 
thing of a high note specialist, but here 
he has toned down his style consider- 
ably, playing his horn muted on most 
of these tracks. Sharing the solo honours 
with him is Bobby Smith, an alto player 
of great power and ability. The rhythm 
is exceptionally lively and although a 
few tracks are rather in the vein of 
what one has come to think of as 
“Embers-music”, the band do their best 
to keep it swinging and yet at the same 
time keep it down. 

“Blue Embers” is a fine track, both 
Hawkins and Smith playing some good 
blues choruses. “Tippin’ In” is another 
fine side, whilst both “Things Ain’f”’ and 
“Hawkin’ Around” both show up the 
very crisp drumming of Shep Shepherd. 
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Also issued in stereo, number STA 3042, 
ST. 


Erskine Hawkins (tpt); Bobby Smith (alto); 
Leroy Kirkland (g); Ernest Hayes (p); Shep 
Shepherd (d); Lloyd Trotman (bs). New York 
1960. 


TUBBY HAYES 
TUBBS: 
(a) The Late One; (b) Love Walked In; (c) 
S’posin’; (b) Tubbsville; (2) R.T.H. (20} min)— 
(b) Cherokee; (a) Falling In Love With Love; 
(c) The Folks Who Live On The Hill; (a) 
Wonderful! Wonderful! (23 min). 


(Fontana TFL 12inLP 35s. 9}d.) 


This new album by Hayes presents him 
in three settings: (a) on tenor, with a 
brass section, (b) with piccolo added, and 
(c) on vibes, with a woodwind ensemble, 
Tubby also wrote all the arrangements, 
contributed three originals, and_ takes 
90% of the solos, all of which display 
the talents of a remarkably gifted musi- 
cian. On tenor, he still tends to play 
too many notes at up-tempo, but on 
medium-tempo tunes, such as “Falling In 
Love...”, his tone is full and warm, 
his improvisations pleasantly melodic. 
As an arranger, he is not particularly 
original, the brass and woodwind sec- 
tions have merely been used for back- 
ground effects. 

The highlights include a tongue-in- 
cheek “Tubbsville’, which manages to 
include most of the “soul-music” cliches 
—unfortunately the brass is rather over- 
powering towards the end, making Hayes 
almost inaudible. ‘Falling In Love”, be- 
sides having some fine Hayes, has a 
delicate piano solo from Terry Shannon, 
who reveals a hitherto unsuspected gift 
for melodic improvisation. “S’posin’,” 
which places Tubby Hayes in the top 
echelon of vibes players, is virtually a 
quartet performance, since the wood- 
wind ensemble only enters in the final 
bars. “Wonderful” is arranged in a way 
which bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the Sonny Rollins version of the 
tune, but has some fine fours with Bill 
Eyden. 

Overall, the best thing about. this 
record is its consistency for whilst it 
never rises to the loftiest heights, it 
achieves a very high level of perform- 
ance (and not just for a British record), 
and makes infinitely better listening than 
many present records by highly rated 
American saxophone players. The record- 
ing, too, far surpasses anything I have 
heard previously on a British issue. And 
it is even better on the stereo version, 
which is available on STFL 562. 

MS. 

(a) Tubby Hayes (ten); Terry Shannon (p); 
Jeff Clyde (bs); Bill Eyden (d). 

(b) as for (a), plus Bobby Pratt, Stan Roderick, 
Eddie Blair, Jimmy Deuchar (tpt); Don Lusher, 
Jimmy Wilson, Keith Christie, Ray Premru (tbn); 
Alfie Rees (tu); Jonny Scott (pic). 

(c) Tubby Hayes (vb); Shannon; Clyne; 
Eyden; Dave Goldberg (g); Johnny Scott (f,alt-f); 
Bill Skeets (f,clt); Bob Burns (clt,bs-clt); Al 
Newman (cit, bs-clt); Harry Meyers (ob). 
London, Spring 1961. : 
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RECC2D REVIEWS—continued. 


MILT JACKSON 


THE BALLAD ARTISTRY OF MILT JACKSON: 

The Cylinder; Makin’ Whoopee; Alone Together; 

Tenderly; Don’t Worry "Bout Me (20 min) 

Nuages; Weep In A Dream; I’m A Fool To Want 

You; The Midnight Sun Will Never Set; Tomorrow 
(20 min) 


(London LTZ-K 15220 12inLP 35s. 94d.) 


The gimmick of setting a jazz soloist 
against a lush string background is now, 
of course, being overdone. Last month’s 
“String Along With Basie” was the final 
blow as far as I am concerned so you 
can hardly expect me to be sympathetic 
to this one where Milt Jackson’s fine 
vibraharp playing is all but lost in a 
morass of syrupy playing. 

Mind you, there’s much worse than 
this, for I’m told that even Mr. Bilk 
has been recorded with strings! But only 
for the American market; they wouldn’t 
dare issue the disc in Britain. Acker 
would have been lynched by his fans in 
the forecourt at Beaulieu. 

Not that the Jackson disc is a bad one; 
it’s just not jazz, that’s all. 

K.B. 

Milt Jackson (vib) with orchestra conducted 
by Quincy Jones. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


| BELIEVE: 

Trouble; § Believe; I’m Grateful; 1 See God; 

Holding My Saviour’s Hand; (16 min)—My God 

& 1; Somebody Bigger Than You & 1; | Asked 

The Lord; 1! Hear Angels; Always Look Up 
(174 min) 


(Philips BBL 7456 12inLP 35s. 94d.) 


It is always difficult to assess a con- 
temporary artist, but there is little doubt 
that, in years to come, Mahalia Jackson 
will be acknowledged as one of the great 
singers of our time. 

Mahalia is endowed with all the quali- 
ties that combine to make a great singer: 
a wonderfully supple voice allied to 
warmth, sincerity and an inherent sense 
of rhythm. One of the tests of a good 
artist is his or her ability to give a song 
more than it really deserves. For in- 
stance, I have always placed “I Believe” 
in the banal category, but Mahalia sings 
it with such sincerity and conviction 
that it athieves a completely new status. 

The record has, in fact, very little 
direct jazz connection, but, if you like 
Mahalia anyway, or your tastes are 
catholic enough to appreciate a great 
singer, who is at least a first cousin to 
Bessie Smith musically speaking, then 
this is a record which I can recommend 
most wholeheartedly. 

A stereo version is on S-BBL610. 


DILL JONES 
JONES THE JAZZ: 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue; Gone Tomorrow; 
The Preacher; Farewell Blues (19 min)—Them 
There Eyes; Caravan; St. David; 1 Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love; Jones The Jazz (19 min) 
(Columbia 335X 1336 I2inLP 34s. 14d.) 


I wonder why this record was made, 


for to be honest it reflects credit on no 
one—neither the musicians concerned 
nor the people who made it. Subtitled 
“Dill Jones presents The Dixieland All 
Stars” it would seem to be another effort 
to cash in on the current popularity of 
the so-called traditional jazz with accent 
on the comic hat brigade. It doesn’t 
come off for the simple reason the 
musicians are not used to this kind of 
jazz, and although it may sound simple 
and easy to play it’s not all that easy 
when you haven’t anything original to 
say. It is, in fact, rather like playing a 
crack baseball bat in an English Test 
side and expecting him to make runs. 
The two blues, “Gone Tomorrow” and 
“Jones The Jazz”, plus the piano feature, 
“Caravan”, all pass muster, but the rest 
of the tracks are filled with noisy offbeat 
drumming, vulgar trumpet playing, and 
other solos which don’t add up to a row 
of pins. The ensembles at the end of 
“Farewell” have to be heard to be 
believed. 
S.T. 
Dill Jones (p); Bert Courtney (tpt); Keith 


Christie (tbn); Vic Ash (cit/ten); Bill Sutcliffe 
(bs); Benny Goodman (d). 26-27/1/61. 


ETTA JONES 


DON'T GO TO STRANGERS: 

Yes, Sir That’s My Baby; Don’t Go To Strangers; 
1 Love Paris; Fine And Mellow; Where Or When 
(22 min)—If | Had You; On The Street Where 
You Live; Something To R ber You By; Bye 
Bye Blackbird; All The Way (20 min) 


(Esquire 32-127 12inLP 37s. 9}d) 


Although Etta Jones has been around 
for some time—she was with the Earl 
Hines Band for three years—practically 
nothing of hers has been issued over 
here—a pity, for to my ears she is a 
splendid jazz singer. She sings like a 
musician, dovetailing beautifully with 
her accompanists, and using her voice 
in an instrumental manner. On all these 
songs, ballads, blues and well-chosen 
pops, she builds up the tension and sings 
with a real foot-tapping buoyancy. The 
opening track is a real swinger. The 
phrasing is very up to date, but she 
endows this good old tune with a fresh 
sparkle. Another “good ol’ good one” 
is “Bye Bye Blackbird” on which Etta 
turns on the heat—the rhythm team be- 
hind her on this track, with Duvivier’s 
bass outstanding, really cook up a beat. 
Of the ballads I like best “Something 
To Remember You By” and the very 
swiney “I Love Paris”. “Fine and 
Mellow” owes something to Billie, but 
that must have been unavoidable, and 
this is another fine track. 

The band with her are perfectly chosen 
for the job. I don’t remember hearing 
better flute playing than Wess’s contri- 
buted on “Where and When”, and he 
plays with fine sensitivity throughout. 
The rhythm is excellent. 


S.T. 
Etta Jones (vel); Frank Wess (fit/ten); 
Richard Wyands (p); Skeeter Best (g); George 
Duvivier (bs); Roy Haynes (d). 21/6/60. 


HAROLD LAND 


THE FOX: 

The Fox; Mirror-Mind Rose; One Second, Please 

(18 min)—Sims A-Plenty; Little Chris; One 
Down (19 min). 


{Vogue LAE 12269 12inLP 36s. 54d.) 


This is a record I have been eagerly 
awaiting ever since I heard the American 
release some months ago. Prolonged 
listening has confirmed my initial en- 
thusiasm. Although Land has appeared 
on several albums issued in this country, 
his merits have not been fully appreci- 
ated, for on the evidence here he is 
amongst the top three or four tenor 
saxophonists currently playing. Possibly 
the fact that he resides mainly on the 
West Coast (where this album was made) 
has something to do with this lack of 
recognition, for records featuring Negro 
musicians are still a comparative rarity 
on West Coast labels. 

Land’s sidemen on this date include 
two musicians who were making their 
recording debut—trumpeter Dupree Bol- 
ton and bassist Herbie Lewis. The latter, 
20 years old, has worked mostly on the 
West Coast with musicians such as 
Teddy Edwards and Lennie McBrowne, 
whilst all that is known about Bolton 
is that, at 14, he ran away from home! 
Pianist Elmo Hope and drummer Frank 
Butler complete the group, are both 
fine musicians who, like Land, deserve 
wider recognition. Hope is also presented 
here as composer, having written all but 
the title number and “Little Chris”. In 
“Mirror-Mind”, he has penned a poign- 
antly moving ballad which evokes a 
mood similar to several of Monk’s, with- 
out sounding particularly Monkish. 

The album opens with “The Fox”, a 
very fast blues, in which only the com- 
poser sounds complefely at ease. Alt- 
hough Hope and Bolton both solo well, 
there are moments of hesitancy during 
their solos. “Mirror-Mind Rose”, is en- 
hanced by solos which perpetuate its 
mood of gentle sadness and is the best 
track on the record. The remaining 
titles are medium- or up-tempo, with 
thoroughly satisfying solos, especially by 
Land. Bolton betrays his admiration for 
Clifford Brown, but this impressive new- 
comer is far from being a mere copyist. 
The most startling soloist, however, is 
Elmo Hope. He has developed consider- 
ably since he first began recording, and 
some of his work here especially on the 
last two tracks, is strikingly original. 
Lewis and Butler provide excellent 
backing—Butler’s drumming being a 
constant joy, with its highly individual 
sound and unceasing swing. 

Prospective purchasers may find this 
record a little hard to take at first, 
mainly due to the unfamiliar themes, but 
it is one of those LPs which improves 
with each hearing. The tracks with the 


most immediate appeal are “Little 
Chris”, and “One Down”. MS. 
Dupree Bolton (tpt); Harold Land (ten); 


Almo Hope (p); Herbie Lewis (bs); Frank Butler 
(d). Hollywood, 1960. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


GLENN MILLER 


THIS 1S GLENN MILLER, VOLS. 1 & 2: 
My Isle of Golden Dreams; Anvil Chorus—At Last; 
Sun Valley Jump 
Beautiful Ohio;  P. Londonderry Air; 
Adios 
(RCA RCX 1062 & 3 EP 12s. 34d.) 


I have no doubt that these two EP’s 
will be avidly seized upon by the Miller 
fans, even though I am sure all the 
titles have been re-issued at least once 
before. The rest of you will find little 
of interest here other than the peculiar 
nostalgia which Miller music evokes. 
The recordings, which have not been too 
well dubbed, date from 1939 to 1941. 


P.T. 


REV. DWIGHT MOORE 


REVIVAL! 

Jesus On The Main Line; Higher Ground; Leaning 

On The Everlasting Arm; Glory Glory; Blessed 

Quietness (164 min)—Down By The Riverside; 

In The Morning; Take The Lord Along With You; 
Lord, I’ve Started; Bye And Bye (18 min) 
(Audio Fidelity AFLP 1921 12inLP 44s.) 


Anyone who enjoyed’ Alan 
Lomax’s “Negro Church Music” on 
London (LTZ-K 15214) should be well 
pleased with this record. It’s not only 
the blues that are rollitig on. In gospel 
music, North and South, the traditions of 
Negro music continue to thrive, preserv- 
ing intact, all these qualities whose de- 
mise we are constantly mourning in in- 
strumental jazz. (All God’s chillun got 
soul). 

Moore, of course, is the same “Gate- 
mouth” Moore who, in the forties, en- 
joyed considerable success as a blues 
shouter. Gatemouth followed in the 
footsteps of his famed father, the Rev. 
J. M. Gates, by joining the church in 
1948 aad is now Rev. Dwight Moore, 
pastor of Chicago’s Community Baptist 
Church. His hoarse, shouting voice is 
ideally suited to the gospel style and he 
shares the lead singing with a lady who 
has one of those hot, incisive voices 
which seem to abound in Negro con- 
gregations. His flock (on record, any- 
way) is small but spirited, and a rollick- 
ing accompaniment is supplied variously 
by piano, tambourine, drum, guitar and 
organ. 

The varied selection of songs includes 
the excellent “Higher Ground” and 
“Jesus On The Main Line”, one of the 
best of the “modern” gospel songs, 
whilst “When I Rise” and “Bye & Bye” 
have the sound and atmosphere of a 
ring-shout. And don’t be put off by 
Audio Fidelity’s tendency to be a “gim- 
mick” label—these performances have 
a ring of authenticity and, as always 
with this company, they are beautifully 
recorded. A stereo version is available 
on AFSD 5921. 

TS. 


TURK MURPHY 


SAN FRANCISCO JAZZ. VOL.1: 
(a) New Orleans Stomp (2) Chimes Blues (a) 
When My Sugar Walks Down The Street (a) 


All The Wrongs You’ve Done To Me (a) Grandpa’s 
Spells (a) Trouble In Mind (a) Social Polecat 
(a) Papa Dip (234 min)—(b) Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue (b) 1919 Rag (b) Curse Of An 
Aching Heart (b) Irish Black Bottom (b) 
Trombone Rag (b) Darktown Strutters Ball (b) 
Ragtime Dance (b) Waiting For The Robert E. 
Lee (234 min) 
SAN FRANCISCO JAZZ VOL. 2: 

(c) Down By The Riverside (c) By And By 
(c) After You’ve Gone (c) Storyville Blues (c) 
A Closer Walk With Thee (c) Ory’s Creole 
Trombone (c) St. James Infirmary (c) Canal St. 
Blues (25 min)—(d) Minstrels of Annie Street 
(e) Cakewalkin’ Babies (d) Little John’s Rag (e) 
Oh, Daddy (e) Wolverine Blues (e) Hot Time 
In The Old Town (d) Bay City (d) Mesa ’Round 

(244 min) 


(Vogue LAG 12272 & 12273 I2inLP 36s. 53d) 


This is the band who carried the ban- 
ner fo1 traditional jazz in America, after 
Lu Watters laid down the standard and 
retired from the jazz battle. Of their type 


-I have always thought them a good, 


honest jazz group. Except for Scobey 
on the earlier recordings, and Don 
Kinch and Wally Rose on the later ones, 
the band do not boast any very strong 
soloists, but the rhythm is compact and 
easy with the banjo kept in its proper 
place. I should think the band would 
have scored a great success over here, 
for they compare very favourably with 
any of our current crop of good tradi- 
tionalist bands, and would undoubtedly 
be a good band for dancing. 

I am not over keen on Turk’s vocals, 
although they never actually irritate; 
the other singer on these albums, Clare 
Austin being much more listenable. She 
has a really good ear for jazz, and her 
version of “Oh, Daddy” is quite moving. 
It is a pity in a way she had to sing 
Bessie Smith numbers, for one is bound 
to make comparisons, but I like her 
singing with this band better than I do 
on the album she made under her own 
name, or the one with Ory. At this time 
she was fresh to jazz, and the new fired 
zeal shows through in her singing. 

Scobey is a good trumpet player, who 
solos well throughout the first volume. 
He plays a little hotter than Don Kinch, 
although I prefer the latter’s method of 
phrasing, particularly on slow tunes. 
Neither clarinettist would set the Thames 
on fire. Helm’s tone is as dry and spikey 
as a cactus, whilst Napier if more pleas- 
ant to listen to, swings as little as a 
Presbyterian chapel. Turk is very com- 
petent, but inclined to stiffness. Neverthe- 
less it is not really the soloists one 
listens to; it is the band. And as a 
group they have some degree of im- 
portance, for they did, for quite some 
time stand alone in America as a monu- 
ment to traditional jazz. If only for that 
alone they deserve praise and recogni- 
tion. S.T. 


(a) Turk Murphy (tbn/vcl); Bob Helm (cit); 
Burt Bales (p); Harry Mordecai (bjo); Dick 
Lammi (bs/tuba). Los Angeles 31/5/49. 

(b) Murphy, Scobey, Bales, Bill Napier (cit); 
Squire Girsback (bs/tuba); Stan Ward (d). Los 
Angeles 19/1/50. 

(c) Murphy, Napier, Don Kinch (tpt); Skippy 


Anderson (p); Pat Patten (bjo); George Bruns 
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(bs/tuba); Stan Ward (d). Los Angeles 8/5/59, 
(d) Murphy, Kinch, Helm, Patton, Bruns, 
Wally Rose (p); Johnny Brent (d). Los Angele 
10/7/51. 
(e) Murphy, Helm, Rose, Lammi, Bob Shor 
(tuba/cornet on ‘‘Cakewalkin’’); Claire Austin 
(vcl) on all but ‘‘Wolverine’’. Los Angles 1/4/52, 


FATS NAVARRO 
THE FABULOUS FATS NAVARRO—VOL. 1}: 
(b) Our Delight; (a) Our Delight; (b) The 
Squirrel; (a) The Squirrel; (b) The Chase; (a) 
The Chase (184 min.)—(c) Wail; (c) Bo 
With Bud; (d) Double Talk; (b) Dameronia; (a) 
Dameronia (18 min) 


(Blue Note 1531 I2inLP 49s. 44d.) 


It is a sobering thought that Fats 
Navarro, who died in 1950, was record. 
ing for Blue Note in the days before 
LPs became the main item in a collec. 
tor’s shelves. He was, as it were, the 
Bix of bop; short-lived (he was only 26 
when he died), misunderstood, and una¢- 
aptable to his chosen environment in 
many ways, Fats first acquired a reputa- 
tion whilst working for Andy Kirk— 
he played second trumpet to Howard 
McGhee, and it is interesting to hear 
these two flamboyant bop preachers to- 
gether on “Double Talk”. For sheer ex- 
citement this is by far the best track, 
although I doubt whether many peopl 
appreciated it at the time. 

If I listen to too much bop I find it 
very ennervating, although it has tre 
mendous interest in the light of subse- 
quent developments. The pattern of the 
sessions is that we hear first the alterna- 
tive (b) masters, then the originals which 
were put out as 78’s in America. Mos 
of them are so sufficiently well known to 
fans that they need no description, other 
than to say that Fats shows what 4 
remarkable trumpeter he was, despite 
undercurrents of immaturity which show 
themselves on this record. Charlie Rouse 
is particularly impressive in his solo 
passages on both versions of “Our De 
light”, and those two notable pianists 
of the vintage bop era, Bud Powell and 
Tadd Dameron, can be heard to advant- 
age on their respective tracks. Despite 
the eulogies which Leonard Feather 
writes in his notes, I think there is 4 
danger that Navarro will, in the long 
term, be assessed not on what he played. 
but on what he might have played had 
he lived for at least another decade. 
He was good, he was exciting, he was 
even momentarily sensational. We could 
be right in asking ourselves whether he 
would have taken the trumpet further 
forward than either Gillespie or Davis 
have in fact done since Fats’ death. One 
final note for collectors; these tracks, 
sessions undated, were not issued under 
Navarro’s name, but under those listed 
in the personnel notes. GL. 


(a) Tadd Dameron Sextet: Fats Navarro (tpt); 
Ernie Henry (alt); Charlie Rouse (ten); Tadd 
Dameron (p); Nelson Boyd (bs); Shadow Wilson 
(d). New York, 26th. September, 1947. 

(b) as (a) but alternate masters. New York 
26th. September, 1947. 

(c) Bud Powell Quintet: Navarro (tpt); Sonny 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Rollins {ten); Bud Powell (p); Tommy Potter 
(bs); Roy Haynes (d). 

(d) McGhee/Navarro Boptet: Navarro, Howard 
McGhee (tpt); Henry (alt); Milt Jackson (p/vib); 
Curly Russell (bs); Kenny Clarke (d). 


ORIGINAL HIT PERFORMANCES 


THE THIRTIES: 

Hot Lips—Henry Busse; I’m An Old Cowhand— 
Bing Crosby; For Dancers Only—Jimmie Lunce- 
ford; For You—Casa Loma Orchestra; The One 
Rose—Bing Crosby; South Rampart St. Parade— 
Bob Crosby Orch. (18 min)—Ah! So Pure— 
Connie Boswell with the Bob Cats; Small Fry— 
Bing Crosby/Johnny Mercer; John Silver—jimmie 
Dorsey; Shadrack—Louis Armstrong; You Tell Me 
Your Dream—Mills Bros; It’s A Wonderful 

World—Jan Savitt Orch. (19 min). 


THE FORTIES: 

Golden Wedding—Woody Herman Orch.; Green 
Eyes—Jimmy Dorsey; Jingle, jangle, Jingle— 
Merry Macs; Trolly Song—judy Garland; You 
Always Hurt The One You Love—Mills Bros; 
Don’t Fence Me In—Bing Crosby (18 min)— 
Begin The Beguine—Eddie Heywood; The Gipsy— 
Ink Spots; Ol? Buttermilk Sky—Hoagy Carmichael; 
Rumoirs Are Flying—Andrews Sisters; To Each 
His Own—Ink Spots; Across The Alley From The 

Alamo—Mills Bros. (18 min). 


THE LATE FORTIES: 

Tenderly—Randy Brooks Orch; Now Is The Hour 
—Bing Crosby; Ballin’ The Jack—Danny Kaye; 
$o Tired—Russ Morgan; My Happiness—Ella 
Fitzgerald; Run Joe—Louis Jordan Tympany Five 
(18 min)—Powder Your Face With Sunshine— 
Evelyn Knight; Everywhere You Go—Guy 
Lombardo; Forever and Ever—Russ Morgan; 
Don’t Cry Joe—Gordon Jenkins Orch; Harry Lime 


Theme—Guy Lombardo; My Foolish Heart— 
Gordon Jenkins (19 min). 

THE FIFTIES: 

la Vie En Rose—Louis Armstrong; It Is No 


Secret-—ink Spots; Hot Canary—Florian Zabach; 
Most Beautiful Girl In The World—Tommy 
Dorsey; Blue Star—Victor Young Singing Strings; 
It’s Almost Tomorrow—Dream Weavers (19 min) 
—Love Is A Many Splendoured Thing—Four Aces; 
1 Could Have Danced All Night—Sylvia Sims; 
To Love Again—Carmen Cavallaro; Rock Your 
Baby With A Dixie Melody—jerry Lewis; Padre— 
Toni Arden; My Heart Is An Open Book—Carl 
Dobkins. 
(Brunswick LAT 8368-8369-8370-8371. 


35s. 91d). 


Hidden away here amongst the alien 
corn are some entertaining spots of jazz. 
Bing with the younger Dorsey does a 
classic ““Cowhand”; Lunceford shows off 
his great band and the talents of Sy 
Oliver on “Dancers Only”; the Bob 
Crosby band are heard on two good 
performances; the Jimmy Dorsey band 
shows its ability to swing on “John 
Silver”; and of course there is that 
Armstrong voice on “Shadrack”. As the 
years unfold the music gets sweeter and 
less interesting, so in the Fifties you 
will be confronted by one of the reasons 
for the sudden popularity of rock and 
roll. After a surfeit of the stuff included 
here (always excepting “La Vie En 
Rose”), anything with a beat, however 
crude, was bound to catch on. 


12inLPs 


S.T. 


ANDRE PREVIN 


LIKE PREVIN: 

Rosie Red; If § Should Find You; Sad Eyes; 

Saturday (18 min)—Tricycle; i'm Mina Mood; 

No Words For Dory; Three’s Company (234 min) 
(Vogue LAC 12264 I2inLP 36s. 54d.) 


A discography of all British 
jazz releases, complete with 
full personnels and recording 
dates. Compiled by GEORGE 
CHERRINGTON. 


Price: 


JAZZ CATALOGUE 
1960 


The first volume of what is intended to be an annual publication. 
In limited supply, so do not wait—order your copy now! 


10/6. 
JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, London W.12. 


This valuable book includes 
more than 600 personnels, 
and is the only complete 
discography of its kind in 
existence. 


Post free. 


This is not nearly so mechanical as 
many of Previn’s records. There is still 
mightly little jazz spirit in his playing, 
but at least the tunes are mostly blues- 
based compositions, that give the trio 
more scope than the show tunes they 
usually choose for material. As a tech- 
nician Previn is faultless, and one can- 
not question his taste in improvisation, 
it is merely that he lacks the warmth 
and joie de vivre so necessary in a real 
jazz musician. To me he always sounds 
like a classical pianist who has turned 
to jazz, not because he has any real 
feeling for the music, but just because 
it is to him an easy way to earn money. 

“Saturday”, “Three’s Company” and 
“Mina Mood” come off best, with the 
waltz “Rosie Red” following closely be- 
hind. The other members of the trio 
get plenty of solo space—too much, in 
my opinion. 

S.T. 


Andre Previn (p), Red Mitchell (bs), Frank 
Capp (d). Los Angeles 20/2/60 & 1/3/60. 


BOB PRINCE 


SAXES, INC. 

(a) Fugue For Tinhorns (d) Broadway (c) The 

Gipsy (d) A Night In Tunisia (b) Four Brothers 

(19 min)—(b) Sometimes I’m Hazpy (e) Tickle 

Toe (e) Sweet And Lovely (c) Jumpin’ With 

Symphony Sid (b) Early Autt (e) A bil 
(18 min) 


(Warner WS 8040 I2inLP 35s. 9d.) 


As a glance at the personnel will show 
you there is plenty of saxophone talent 
on show here. I only hope that this 
personnel is right, for strangely enough 
it is difficult to decipher the usually de- 
pendable George Avakian’s notes, as to 
who is what and where. However, not 
to worry unduly, for if you buy the disc 
you will find the soloists listed clearly, 
even if the sum total of musicians are 
somewhat fogbound. 
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Prince’s arrangements are full of in- 
terest and designed to give the soloist 
the space he requires. The tunes are 
also well picked, with some good stuff 
from the Basie book to bring back mem- 
ories of Prez: “Tickle-Toe” and “Broad- 
way” are particularly good tracks. Hawk 
is in tremendous form on his two tracks 
(“Gypsy” and “Symphony Sid”) and I do 
not remember the somewhat underrated 
George Auld playing better than he does 
on “Sweet & Lovely”. Another out- 
standing track is “Night In Tunisia”, 
which has some surprising writing for 
McKusick (soprano) and Gold (bass-sax), 
plus some fine alto duetting between 
Quill and Woods. 

The stereo sound is exceptional; the 
mono number is WM 4040. 

S.T. 

(a) Herb Geller, Gene Quill, Phill Woods 
(alt); Morty Lewis, George Auld, Zoot Sims. 
Seldon Powell, Al Cohn (ten); Sol Schlinger, Al 
Epstein (bari); Hal McKusick (sop); Shelly Gold 
(bs-sax); Dick Katz (p); George Duvivier (bs) 
Osie Johnson (d). 

(b) Cohn, Sims, Lewis (ten); Schlinger (bari); 
McKusick (sop); Woods, Quill (alt); Powell 
(ten); Epstein (bart); Gold (bs-sax); Katz, 
Duvivier, Johnson. 

(c) Herb Geller (alt); George Auld, Coleman 
Hawkins (ten); Gene Allen (bari) replaces 
Epstein. 

(d) same as (c) Hawkins out. 

(e) Same as (b) Geller and Auld added. 


RAGTIME 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF RAGTIME: 

Stoptime Rag; Something Doing; Pineapple Rag; 
Euphonic Sounds; Kismet Rag; Weeping Willow 
Rag: Rel Pepper Rag (21 min)—Temptation Rag; 
Smokey Mokes; Black & White Rag; Pride of 
the Smokey Row; Pickles & Peppers; Power Rag 

(20 min) 
(Riverside RLP 12-110 J2inLP 39s. 9d.) 


Transcribed from piano rolls, here is 
a record that has its appeal in the 
music rather than in the performance. 
The composers are known, but on only 


under ; 
listed 
> 
Tadd 
Wilson 
w York, : 
Sonny 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


one track (“Weeping Willow”, played 
by the famous Scott Joplin), is the 
performer actually listed. It is there- 
fore impossible to criticise by normal 
standards and one can only assess the 
musical quality of the compositions 
themselves. Personally, I have always 
loved ragtime; with its gay, happy, 
melodious qualities it is always easy to 
listen to, and although maybe it does 
not pack as much swing as jazz, it can 
be strongly rhythmic. This is a famous 
collection, with the Scott Joplin works 
on the first side showing what a master 
of the idiom he was. Also of note is 
the cake-walk “Smokey Mokes” and 
Henry Lodge’s two spritely composi- 
tions, “Red Pepper” and “Temptation”. 

The recording quality is exceptionally 
clear and well-defined. 

S.T. 


MA RAINEY 
MA RAINEY SINGS THE BLUES: 
(a) Oh Papa Blues; (a) Blues Oh Blues; (b) 
Big Feeling Papa; (c) Barrel House Blues; (c) 
Walking Biues; (d) Victim Of The Blues (17 min) 
—(d) Black Cat Hoot Owl Blues; (d) Hear Me 
Talkin’ To Ya; (e) Grievin’ Hearted Blues; (f) 
Stack O’ Lee Blues; (f) Yonder Come The Blues 

(17 min) 


(Riverside RLP 12-108 12inLP 39s. 9d.) 


There is a strong undercurrent of the 
tragic in all of Ma Rainey’s work. Yet 
this immense, lyric sadness is always 
tempered with a wry and steely good- 
humour, as exemplified by the back-chat 
with Papa Charlie Jackson on “Big 
Feeling” or in the ribald words of “Hear 
Me Talkin’” (a friend of mine insists 
that the unexpurgated version of this 
went— “You want to be my man you 
got to catch me with my britches down”). 
One can detect little or no bitterness, nor 
any of the rough belligerence that mark- 
ed the singing of Bessie Smith, Ma’s only 
rival for the title of the greatest of the 
female blues singers. 

This collection presents Ma’s voice 
in a variety of settings, ranging from 
the inept but nevertheless sympathetic 
fumblings of the Georgia Jazz Band to 
the rich. full sounds of the Henderson 
and Lovie Austin groups. These Jast, 
along with the Tub Jug Washboard 
Band tracks are classics in their field, 
“Walkin’”, “Stack O’ Lee” and ‘Hear 
Me” being particularly fine. The very 
slow “Grievin’ Hearted”—a rare one, 
this, and dubbed from a “beat” original 
—is extremely moving and features a 
Wyatt Houston-ish fiddle and interesting 
rhythms from two unidentified guitarists. 
“Oh Papa”, which was recorded by 
Bessie Smith as “Oh Daddy”, is the best 
of the Georgia Band tracks. 

Riverside’s production leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The personnels are 
either incorrect or skimpy (there is a 
bass-sax present on the Henderson sides, 
no instrumentation is given for the 
TJWB or the GJB), the recording quality 
is too harsh, even allowing for the 
poor surfaces on Paramount pressings, 


and the playing time is needlessly short. 
But, as Graham Boatfield would no 
doubt agree, better a somewhat shabbily 
produced Ma Rainey than no Ma 
Rainey at all. 

T.S. 


(a) Ma Rainey (vcl) acc. Georgia Jazz Band. 
Unknown tpt, tbn, bjo, p, tu. Chicago, 1928. 

(b) Ma Rainey (vcl); Papa Charlie Jackson 
(bjo, vcl). Chicago, 1928. 

(c) Ma Rainey (vcl) acc. Lovie Austin’s Blues 
Serenaders. Tommy Ladnier (tpt or cnt); Jimmy 
O’Bryant (cit); Lovie Austin (p). Chicago, 1923. 

(d) Ma Rainey (vcl) acc. Tub Jug Washboard 
Band. Unknown bjo, d, kazoo, p, imitation-bs, 
jug, wbd. (Wbd on ‘‘Black Cat’’ only). Chicago, 
1928. 

(e) Ma Rainey (Vcl) acc. unkaown vin, gtrs. 
Chicago, 1928. 

(f) Ma Rainey (vcl) acc. Fletcher Henderson 
contingent: Joe Smith (tpt); Charlie Green (tbn); 
Buster Bailey (cit); unknown (bs-sax); Henderson 
(p); Charlie Dixon (bjo); Kaiser Marshall (d). 
January, 1926 


JIMMY SMITH 


HOME COOKIN: 
(a) See See Rider; (b) Sugar Hill; (b) #! Got 
A Woman; (a) Messin’ Around (22 min.)—(a) 
Gracie; (a) Come On Baby; (b) Motorin’ Along 
(18 min.) 
(Blue Note 4050. !2inLP. 49s. 4}d.) 


Here is an organist who really gets 
with the jazz. He has obvious technical 
skill, but it is his feeling for those low- 
down blues that makes this record so 
exciting. He also plays with swing, his 
choruses on the slow blues, “See Rider” 
and “Gracie”, being particularly attrac- 
tive. He has picked a couple of fine 
partners for a session of this type in 
guitarist Kenny Burrell, and tenor saxist 
Percy France, both of whom are of the 
faith that says: “jazz must swing, or 
it isn’t”. France played for a long period 
with organist Bill Doggett, and has of 
recent times played in Basie’s Bar with 
Charles Thompson, on organ. On “Come 
On Baby”, he sounds like a cross bet- 
ween “Lockjaw” Davis and Benny 
Golson, and on the very fine “See See 
Rider” he comes across in a Coleman 
Hawkins vein. My favourite track is the 
marvellously relaxed Burrell, 
France and Smith all contribute to this 
minor blues and the blend of guitar and 
straight organ is most effective. I have 
never heard Burrell play better than he 
does here, and the two “new-comers”, 
Smith and France are both great. Drum- 
mer Bailey provides the beat, without 
intrusion. 

S.T. 

(a) Jimmy Smith (org); Percy France (ten); 
Kenny Burrell (g); Donald Bailey (d). 


(b) Same, without France. New York, 1960. 


REX STEWART 
THE HAPPY JAZZ: 
Red Ribbon; If | Could Be With You; Rasputin; 
Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone; 
Four Or Five Times (20 min.)—San; You Can 
On Me; | Would Do Almost Anything 
For You; Tell Me; Nagazaki (17 min.) 
(Prestige-Swingsville 12inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


The title of this record is a pretty fair 
one, for this is certainly happy jazz. Rex 
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was always full of fun and this idea for 
a kind of modernised skiffle session came 
from him alone. I don’t know where he 
recruited his fellow musicians, none of 
them being very well known, but they 
fit into the picture perfectly and pro. 
vide the rhythm and “noises-off” that 
he was after. Dengler is quite a find. He 
makes earth shattering noises on his 
bass-saxophone, his solos on “Tell Me’ 
and “Four Or Five Times” being out 
standing. The two guitarists also shine. 
“Lord” Westbrook shows up on “You 
Can Depend On Me”, with Darr soloing 
on “Please Don’t Talk About Me”. Kirk 
(from the de Paris band) blows the 
harmonica solo on “If I Could Be With 
You”, and also bangs the rhythmic tam. 
bourine. Rex blows his cornet, sings not 
very prettily, and acts as second kazoo’er 
to Dengler. Some of his cornet playing is 
as forceful as ever, but every now and 
again he exhibits an ugly rasping tone, 
which although it maybe fits into the 
musical picture, is not the round, warm. 
sounding Rex as we know him. 

But it would be silly to knock this 
disc, for it is a worthwhile issue—and 
perhaps a brave one. The rhythm is 
always exciting, the general noise is 
something different, and there is enough 
entertaining solo work to hold your 
interest throughout the whole record. 

Rex Stewart (cnt/kazoo/vcl); John Dengler 
(bass-sax/washb’d/kazoo); Wilbert Kirk (har. 
mon/tam); Jerome Darr (amp-g); Chauncey West. 
brook (g); Charles Lampkin (d). 


SONNY STITT 


SAXOPHONE SUPREMACY: 

1 Cover The Waterfront; Lazy Bones; Sunday; 

Just Friends (19 min.)—All Of Me; Two Ba 

Day Blues; It’s You Or No One; Blue Smil 
(17 min.) 


(HMV CSD 1348. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


A very pleasant selection of very 
pleasant tunes played by a ven 
talented saxophonist. Stitt is the posses- 
sor of a fertile imagination which with 
his virtuosity and technique enable him 
to give such tunes as “Lazy Bones” and 
“Waterfront” a really new workout. If 
you take the trouble to listen to the 
records Stitt made in the past, you will 
hear a Charley Parker reincarnation 
played the Stitt way.’The Bird style is 
still there but is now played with such 
a stylistic maturity, such a personal sure- 
ness, that it now comes out more Stitt 
than Parker. His individuality is tre 
mendous although he still attacks his 
notes and times them the way Parker 
did. The backing group do their work 
well, Levy filling in admirably and con- 
tributing some excellent solos. Another 
horn, would have added to the interest 
maybe, but Stitt is enough of a giant 
to carry a 12-inch LP without Josing 
your interest. 

S.T. 


Sonny Stit (ten); Lou Levy (p); Leroy Vin 
negar (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 
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FRANK DUTTON 


2445. More Django (refer January 1961) 

Bert Bradfield reports from Paris that 
Pathe 33ST1012 has reappeared on La 
Voix de Son Maitre FELP1138. But 
Hugues Panassié (via Jim Hayes) says 
that this is not a “straight” reissue, al- 
though intended as such. Eight titles are 
as previously issued, but Limehouse 
Blues is the QHCF version of May 4, 
1936 and Sweet Sue is from December 
28, 1937 with Michel Warlop (vIn), 
Stephane Grappelly (p), Django Rein- 
hardt (g) and Louis Vola (bs). 


46. Bugs Bunny (refer January 1961) 

Felix Steinmann writes from Fahr- 
wangen A.G., Switzerland to confirm my 
theory that Who's Excited? is the dupli- 
cated title on the Johnny Hodges sets 
on Columbia 33C9051 and SEBIO105. 
He says that Mercury MGGII1 contains 
Who's Excited? and Sideways, the latter 
theme being in faster tempo with a 
piano introduction, unison riffs, and 
solos by alto, trombone and tenor. Our 
local duplication must be Excited, be- 
cause it is at slowish bounce tempo 
{about 24 bars per minute) and has solos 
by alto and trombone only. 


by Junk Shop Strut (refer February 
1) 

Horst Lange sends details of the Mis- 
souri Jazz Band’s Sing You Sinners on 
Imperial 2309. The control number 
listed (1805) is false, the genuine master 
mumber being 9375 and dating from 
February 20, 1930 in New York. This 
tile was also issued on Canadian Ster- 
ling 281306 and (unknown label) 41128, 
and is yet another Harry Reser group 
containing Jimmy Dorsey. The vocalist 
sounds like Irving Mills himself, and 
other likely candidates may be Bob 
Effros (tpt), Sam Lewis (tbn), Larry Ab- 
dott (alto/clt), Herman Yorke (ten), 
Bi Wirges (p), Harry Reser (bjo/g), 
John Helleberg (bs) and Tom Stacks 
fds). Comparison with the personnels 
discussed in para. 195 (October 1959 
ind April 1960) and para. 206 (May 
1960) may prove enlightening. . . 


255. You Pays Your Money... 
(refer February 1961) 

It’s Horst Lange again with informa- 
tion on the mysterious Harlem Night 
(Parts 1 and 2) on 12” Parlophone 
E11311. This collection was indeed dub- 
bed by Parlophone, in December 1936, 
and was released in January 1937; it 
also appeared in Germany on Odeon 
AA212183 (12”). The Parlophone label 
credit was “Harlem Night, compered by 
Ike Hatch, presenting . . .”, followed by 
a list of the artists. Part 1 with Ellington, 
Waller and Armstrong in that order car- 
ried dub number CE7934-1; while Part 
2 with Emmett Miller, the Three Keys 
and Eva Taylor had CE7935-1. 

All we need now is a list of the titles 


282. Jazz Italian Style 
Giuseppe Barazzetta has sent ex- 
tensive details of a number of interesting 
microgroove reissues on Italian Odeon 
and Parlophone. Space does not permit 
a full listing, unfortunately, but Mr. 
Barazzetta was directly responsible for 
the appearance of these sets :— 
10” LPs 
Louis Armstrong, Vol. 7 (1926-30) 
Odeon MODQ6287 
Bop Classics (Parker, Gillespie, etc.) 
Parlophone PMDQ8011 
Chocolate Dandies (1928-33) 
Odeon MODQ6283 
Duke Ellington, Vol. 3 (1934-38) 
Odeon MODQ6282 
EPs 
Louis Armstrong, Vol. 2B (1927) 
Odeon DSEQ466 
Bix Beiderbecke, Vol. 1 
Parlophone QDSE3935 
Bix Beiderbecke, Vols. 2, 3 and 4 
Odeon DSEQS552/575/577 
Duke Ellington, Vols. 3 and 4 
Odeon DSEQS553/554 
Great Ellington Soloists 
Parlophone QDSE3955 
Earl Hines Odeon DSEQS528 
Jimmy Lunceford Odeon DSEQ465 
Red Norvo—Mildred Bailey 
Odeon DSEQS74 
—and several others. In addition, Mr. 
Barazzetta organised a “Jazz Classic 


Series” of reissues on 12” LPs, including 
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three Louis Armstrong volumes on 
Odeon MOEQ27006 /27007 /27009, a set 
of Bix items on MOEQ27008, and a 
Chicago Jazz collection on MOEQ27010. 
Two more Armstrong sets and three 
Duke Ellington volumes, among others, 
were scheduled when the project had to 
be abandoned. 

A number of Mezzrow-Bechet reissues 
are reported on King Jazz in Italy by 
Mr. Barazzetta. Of particular interest are 
several titles that have never been issued 
before, even in America. These are 
Baby, I’m Cuttin’ Out (master KJ24, vel. 
Douglas Daniels) by the Quintet from 
August 29, 1945; Whoop This Wolf 
Away From My Door (KJ40, vcl. Coot 
Grant) from September 18, 1946; and 
Blues of the Roaring Twenties (prob- 
ably KJ56) from December 20, 1947— 
all included in “Sidney Bechet Memor- 
ial”, King Jazz KJLP1001. Roaring 
Twenties is also on (78 or 45?) King 
Jazz 204, coupled with the previously- 
issued Perdido Street Stomp; while 
Cuttin’ Out is coupled on King Jazz 201 
with yet another unissued titl—Never 
Will I Forget the Blues (probably KJ50 
or KJ51 from December 19, 1947). 

Should any readers with friends in 
Italy (or elsewhere) be interested, fuller 
details of these and other issues can 
probably be cajoled from this column. 


242. Confidentially it’s a Mess (refer 
December 1960) 

Several letters have arrived on this 
controversial topic. The first is from 
F. R. Furber of Blackheath, who feels 
sure that he can’t be wrong about the 
very typical piece of piano behind Pee- 
wee Russell’s clarinet solo on Sugar 
being by Jess Stacy.... 

Geoff Cole of Kensal Rise raises fur- 
ther problems. He says that Eddie 
Condon inaudible on Wherever 
There's Love and Ja Da, and that both 
these titles appear to have a trombone 
(note particularly the first chorus of Ja 
Da) and a second trumpet, both of 
which can be distinguished by the long- 
note chords they play behind Butter- 
field’s lead trumpet. He thinks that the 
trombone does not sound like Lou 
McGarity and suggests Brad Gowans as 
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a possibility; and also that Wherever 
probably does not contain Ernie Caceres, 
as the bowed bass seems to be playing 
what would be Caceres’ harmony notes. 
Reverting to the trombone, Geoff goes 
on to say, “I would not agree that the 
player on Royal Garden Blues is the 
same as the one on Sugar, Backyard and 
Indiana. The Royal Garden piayer puts 
a little lip-trill on the ends of many of 
his notes, while I cannot distinguish any 
trill on the last three tracks at all. I 
should imagine that Royal Garden has 
Lou McGarity, although I am not very 
familiar with his work. But the other 
player foxes me, although it doesn’t 
sound to me as if he is playing a valve- 
trombone, as would be the case if it 
were Brad Gowans again—in spite of 
certain similarities between this playing 
and that on Ja Da. One thing is certain 
—he is not a very convincing ensemble 
player; although his solos show con- 
viction, if not holding the interest 
greatly. I also tend to regard Caceres on 
baritone as being present on Ballin’ the 
Jack, rather than Dixon on bass-sax”’. 
John Nelson of St. Catherines, Ontario 
has a very plausible theory regarding the 
two “missing” titles What's New? and 
Sweet Georgia Brown. He has recently 
bought the Design issue for 98 cents 
(about 7/-!) and states that definite re- 
ferences to What's New? appear in the 
notes, although no personnels are listed. 
The theory is that there were two issues 
of this Design LP, the first one contain- 
ing twelve titles; but due to copyright 


or other troubles this was withdrawn ‘ 


and a reissue made with the two titles 
deleted. Evidence exists on the sleeve 
of John’s copy, which shows a title- 
listing in this order:—(A side) That's a- 
Plenty/Ballin’ the Jack/Cherie (actually 
Cherry)/Wherever There's Love; (B 
side) Ja Da/It's Been So Long/ Royal 
Garden Blues/Sugar/Back in Your Own 
Backyard/Back Home Again in Indiana. 
On the actual disc there are of course 
five titles per side, Ja Da becoming No. 
5 on the A side. This seems to indicate 
a repressing using the original sleeve, 
with amendments. 

The sharpshooters are out in force, it 
seems! 


179. 
1959) 

Jim Hayes sends some recording dates 
for the titles on Vogue EPV1025. Nua- 
ges was made on August 25, 1947, Minor 
Swing on August 29, 1947, Stockholm 
between September 7-22, 1947 and 
Douce Ambiance between November 8- 
13, 1947. 


Django’s Guitar (refer June 1959) 


194. Stephane and Django (refer Sep- 
tember and November 1959) 

According to his notes, Jim Hayes 
says that the personnel for Swing From 
Paris and Three Little Words should be 
Stephane Grappelly (vin), Django and 
Joseph Reinhardt, Eugene Vees (g), 
Roger Grasset (bs); and that the per- 


sonnel for H.C.Q. Strut is the same 
except that Emmanuel Soudieux plays 
bass in place of Grasset. 


283. Jimmy McLin 

Jim Hayes would appreciate biogra. 
phical details of this guitarist, who re. 
corded during the thirties with Buster 
Bailey, Billie Holiday, Willie “The 
Lion” Smith, Clarence Williams and 
Teddy Wilson, among others. 


269. Transatlantic Topic (refer April 
1961) 

Tony Standish comments on the 
Arthur Gibbs coupling of Louisville Lou 
/Beale Street Mama (Victor 19070). He 
says that these titles were and ar 
rumoured to be from Armand Piron 
sessions; and although there has been no 
verification of this, Tony has heard that 
Peter Bocage, who played trumpet and 
arranged for the Piron band, was hired 
out to arrange for the Gibbs crew, who 
were a New York band. Peter Bocage 
is still alive and playing in New Orleans. 


Swing Music—Tapes—LPs— 
Out-of-Print Recordings—Rare 
Radio Broadcasts—Never Issued— 
Air Checks—All Great Swing Bands 
SWING MUSIC 
Box 121, Port Huron, Michigan, 


U.S.A. 


IT’S FOLKWAYS FOR THE BLUES 


AND IT’S COLLET’S FOR FOLKWAYS 


The new issues inelude LPs by Little Brother Montgomery (3527) and 


Speckled Red (3555) ; there’s another Memphis Slim (3536) to follow his 
previous best-sellers (3524 & 3535). 


items there are great discs by Cat Iron (2385), Snooks Faglin (2476), 
Blind Willie Johnson (3585), and Lightnin’ Hopkins. (3822) 


Write now to:- 


Collet’s 


70 New Oxford Street, 
London W.C.I 


And in the catalogue of over 700 
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that utis Amy—-GROOVIN’ BLUE (Amy, ten; 
t and Carmell Jones, tpt; Bobby Hutcherson, vibra- 
hired harp; Frank Strazzeri, p; Jimmy Bond, bs; 
who Frank Butler, d): Gone Into It/Annsome/ 
¢ Bobblin'/Groovin’ Blue/Beautiful You/Very 
OCage Frank PACIFIC JAZZ 19 
‘Jeans. § Benny Bailey—THE MUSIC OF QUINCY JONES 
(Bailey, tpt; Ake Persson, tbn; Lennart 
Janssen, bari; Bjarne Nerem, ten; Arne 
~— Domnerus, alto; Gosta Theselius, p; Joe Harris, 
d; unknown, bs): The Golden Touch/I’m Gone/ 
re Jones Beach/The Midnight Sun Never Sets/ 
"e. Meet Benny Bailey/Plenty, Plenty Soul/Fallen 
Feathers/Count ’Em ARGO LP 668 
nds | sweet Emma Barrett—THE BELL GAL & HER 
DIXIELAND BOYS (Percy Humphrey, tpt; 
Jim Robinson, tbn; Willie Humphrey, clit; 
jan, Emma Barrett, p; Manuel Sayles, bjo, gtr; 
Josiah Frazier, d; McNeil Breaux, bs): Rip ’Em 
Up Joe/Bill Bailey/Tishomingo Blues/The Bell 
Gal's Careless Love Blues/etc. 
RIVERSIDE RLP 9364 
RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 
LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 
AT HOME. C.O.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 
CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 
OPE ALL DAY THURSDAY 
till 6.30 p.m. 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till 1 o’clock. 
SQuaat 
Tyee STATION 
MASTERCRAFT 
LEN DANIELS Sono sr. 
OXFORD STREET 
\ TOTTENHAM CT RO 
TUBE STATION 
Len Daniels 
4 Soho St., Oxford St., 
London, W.1. Gerrard 1604 
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Kenny Drew—UNDERCURRENT (Drew, p; Hank 
Mobley, ten; Freddie Hubbard, tpt; Sam Jones, 
bs; Louis Hayes, d): Undercurrent/Lion’s Den/ 
The Pot’s On/etc. BLUE NOTE 4059 

Teddy Edwards—SUNSET EYES (Edwards, ten; 
Joe Catro or Amos Trice or Ronnie Ball, p; 
Leroy Vinnegar or Ben Tucker, bs; Billy 
Higgins or Al Levitt, d): Tempo de Blues/ 
Vintage '57/1 Hear A Rhapsody/ Up In Teddy's 
New Flat/ Sunset Eyes/Teddy’s Tune/Takin’ 

PACIFIC JAZZ 14 

Art Farmer—ART (Farmer, tpt; Tommy Flanagan, 
p; Tommy Williams, bs; Al Heath, d): So 
Beats My Heart For You/Goodbye Old Girl/ 
Who Cares?/Out Of The Past/Younger Than 
Springtime/The Best Thing For You Is Me/ 
I'm A Fool To Want You/That Ole Devil 
Called Love ARGO 678 

Curtis Fuller—BOSS OF THE SOUL STREAM 
TROMBONE . WARWICK W 2038 

Al Grey—THE THINKING MAN’S TROMBONE 
(Grey, tbn; Joe Newman, tpt; Benny Powell, 
tbn; Billy Mitchell, ten; Charlie Fowlkes, bari; 
Ed Higgins, p; Freddie Greene, gtr; Ed Jones, 
bs; Sonny Payne, d): Salty Papa/Don’t Cry, 
Baby/Stranded/Rompin’/King Bee/When | Fall 
In Love/Al Amo/Tenderly ARGO LP 677 

Johnny Griffin—Rhythm-a-ning/Ruby, My Dear 

JAZZLAND 45-708 

Gigi Gryce—REMINISCIN’ (Gryce, alto, with 
Eddie Costa, George Duvivier, Richard Williams, 
Bob Thomas, Richard Wyands): Caravan/Blue 
Light/Reminiscia/etc. (S&M) 

MERCURY SR 60628 

Eddie Harris—EXODUS TO JAZZ (Harris, ten; 
Joseph Diorio, gtr; William Yancy, bs; Willie 
Pickens, p; Harold Jones, d): Exodus/Alicia/ 
Gone Home/ATC/A. M.  Blues/Little Girl 
Blue/Velocity/WP VEEJAY 3016 

The Jazztet—BIG CITY SOUNDS (Art Farmer, 
tpt; Benny Golson, ten; Tom Mcintosh, tbn; 
Cedar Walton, p; Tommy Williams, bs; Albert 
Heath, d): The Cool One/Blues On Down/Hi- 
fly/My Funny Valentine/Wonder Why/Con 
Alma/Lament/Bean Bag/Five Spot After Dark 

ARGO LP 672 

Budd Johnson—LET’S SWING 

PRESTIGE SWINGSVILLE 2015 

James P. Johnson—BACKWATER BLUES (record- 
ed from 1925, 1926 piano rolls 12 tracks, 
incl. ‘‘Backwater Blues’’ and ‘‘Charleston’’) 

RIVERSIDE RPL 151 

Taft Jordan—THE MOODS OF TAFT JORDAN 
tpt; Dave Martin, p; Everett 
Barksdale, gtr; Joe Benjamin, bs; unknown, 
d): When Your Lover Has Gone/Night Boat/ 
My Man/Do Anything/September Song/It’s The 
Talk Of The Town/Smoky/Marquita/Second 
Balcony Jump MERCURY MG 20429 

Jackie McLean—A LONG DRINK OF THE BLUES 
(McLean, alto; Curtis Fuller, tbn; Webster 
Young, tpt; Gil Coggins, p; Paul Chambers, 
bs; Louis Hayes, d): Embraceable You Blues/ 
| Cover The Waterfront Blues/These Foolish 
Things Blues/A Long Drink Of The Blues 

PRESTIGE NEW JAZZ 8253 

Jackie McLean—jACKIE’S BAG (McLean, alto with 
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Donald Byrd, Sonny Clark, Paul Chambers, 
Philly Joe Jones—or with Blue Mitchell, Tina 
Brooks, Kenny Drew, Art Taylor, Paul 
Chambers): Quadrangle/Blues In/Appointment 
In Ghana/etc. BLUE NOTE 4051 
Blue Mitchell—SMOOTH AS THE WIND ( Mitchell, 
tpt, with ‘“‘huge ork of strings & brass’’— 
arrangements by Tadd Dameron, Benny Golson) 
RIVERSIDE RLP 367 
The Montgomery Brothers—GROOVE YARD (Wes, 
Buddy, Monk and drummer Bobby Thomas): 
Back To Back/If | Should Lose You/etc. 
RIVERSIDE RLP 9362 
Rodgers—GUTBUCKET 
TROMBONE (reissues from Gennett and 
Paramount) RIVERSIDE RLP 150 
Freddie Redd—SHADES OF REDD (Redd, p; 
Jackie McLean, alto; Tina Brooks, ten; Paul 
Chambers, bs; Louis Hayes, d): Thespian/ 
Blues Blues Blues/Shadows/Melanie/Swift/Just 
A Ballad For My Baby/ Ole BLUE NOTE 4045 
Charlie Rouse—YEAH! (Rouse, ten; Dave Bailey, 
d; Peck Morrison, bs; Billy Gardner, p): You 
Don't Know What Love Is/Lil Rousin’/Stella 
By Starlight/Billie’s Blues/Rouse’s Point/There 
Is No Greater Love EPIC 17012 
Sonny Stitt—SWINGS THE MOST (Stitt, alto, 
ten, vcl; Lou Levy, p; Leroy Vinnegar, bs; Mel 
Lewis, d): Lonsome Road/The Gypsy/That’s 
The Way To Be/There Is No Greater Love/ 
Jaunty/Blue Sunday/The Way You Look Tonight 
VERVE 8380 
Kid Thomas Valentine—AND HIS ALGIERS 
STOMPERS (Thomas, tpt; Louis Nelson, tbn; 
Albert Burbank, clit; Sammy Penn, d; Joseph 
Butler, bs; George Guesnon, bjo; Joe James, 
p): That's A Plenty/Dinah/Panama/etc. 
RIVERSIDE RLP 9365 
Baby Face Willette—FACE TO FACE (Willette, 
org; Fred Jackson, ten; Grant Green, gtr; Ben 
Dixon, d): Whatever Lola Wants/etc. 
BLUE NOTE 4068 
Lem Winchester—ANOTHER OPUS (Winchester, 
vibes; Frank Wess, flt; Hank Jones, p; Eddie 
Jones, bs; Gus Johnson, d): Another Opus/ 
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“Wednesday 9th 


Blues Prayer/The Meetin'/Like Someone in 
Love/Both Barrels PRESTIGE 


buues & FOLK: 
The Back Home Choir—THE BACK HOME CHOIR: 
it Took A Miracle/Bye & Bye/etc. 
VEE JAY LP 5011 
Hank Ballard—The Switcheroo/The Float 
KING 5510 
Boyd Bennett—Coffee Break/The Brain 
MERCURY 71813 
Bobby Bland—St. james Infirmary/Don't 


Cry No More DUKE 340 
The Caravans—Hold To God/rev. not known 

SAVOY 1050 

Ray Charles—I've Got News For You/Outskirts 

Of Town IMPULSE 202 


Modest ‘‘Show Stopper’ Clifton—Reelin’ & 
Rockin’/Pretty Little Baby SQUALOR ??? 
Diamond Joe—Moanin’ & Screamin’ Pts 1 & 2 
MINIT 629 
Bill Doggett—You Can't Sit Down Pts 1 & 2 
WARNER BROS 5223 
Doctor Horse—Think | Know/I’m Tired Of It 
FIRE 501 
Howlin’ Wolf—Down In The Bottom/Little Baby 
CHESS 1793 
The Famous Smith Sisters—Blessed Is The Man/ 
Give Me The Holy Spirit SHARP 610 
Panama Francis—Yummy/You Came A Long Way 
From St Louis EPIC 9448 
The Gospel Five—jesus Is With Me/This Is My 


Testimony PAGE 1018 
The Gospel Redeemers—Stay Within/! Gave God 
My Word SAVOY 4159 

Cc. C. Griffin—Storm Clouds/i Want To Be With 
You JOYCE 1001 
“Ivory Joe Hunter—I|'m Hooked/Because | Love 
You CAPITOL 4587 


Carl Lester—-When You See Me Hurt/Don’t You 


JAZZSHOWS PRESENTS 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


100 Oxford Street, - Club Calender 


AUGUST 


Tuesday Ist The Vintage Jazz Band 


Wednesday 2nd Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Thursday 3rd ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Friday 4th New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Saturday 5th Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Sunday 6th Cyril Preston’s Excelsior Jazz Band 
Monday 7th Monty Sunshine’s !azz Band 

Tuesday 8th The Vintage Jazz Band 


Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Know (‘‘Church-styled shouter’’—Billboard) 

BRENT 7021 

Little Willie John—Now You Know/Take My 

Love KING 5516 
Jimmy McCracklin—Don't Deceive/Susie & Pat 

GEDINSON’S 6154 

The Original Blind Boys Of Alabama—Our Revival 


Time/God Can Do No Wrong SAVOY 1053 
The Original Gospel Harmonettes—Ever Since | 
Met Him/Let’s Come In The House 
SAVOY 4158 
Al Robinson—I! Wanna Know/Wake Up 
IMPERIAL 5762 
King Sol No pport Blues Pts 1 & 2 
CHECKER 980 
Joe Tex—Wicked Woman/Goodbye My Love 
JALYNNE 105 
The Traveletts—i| Need Thee/A Great Camp 


Meeting DUFAYE 503 
Ike & Tina Turner—it’s Gonna Work Out Fine/ 
Won't You Forgive Me SUE 749 


Williams & the Gospel Packers—He's Got His 
Eye On You/I've Got The Old Time Religion 
MINT 804 


INDEX 1960 


a full and complete index to Jazz 

Journal, including all records 

reviewed is available from this 
office, price 5/- post free 


Also available INDEX 1959 
same price 


AUGUST 


Thursday 17th ... 
Friday 18th 
Saturday 19th ... 
Sunday 20th 
Monday 21st 
Tuesday 22nd ... 
Wednesday 23rd 
Thursday 24th ... 
Friday 25th 


Thursday 10th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Friday 11th Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band Saturday 26th ... 
Saturday 12th ... The Vintage Jazz Band Sunday 27th 
Sunday 13th Mike Cotton’s Jazz Band Monday 28th ... 
Monday 14th .... Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen Tuesday 29th ... 
Tuesday 15th ... Alex Welsh and his Band Wednesday 30th 


Wednesday 16th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


FULL DETAILS FROM THE SECRETARY, JAZZSHOWS LTD., 64-66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Thursday 31st ... 
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too busy listening 
to call? 


Buy by mail from the jazz 
record shop that sends records 
absolutely anywhere! 


* 


For the details on this expert 
service write today to: 


DOBELL’S JAZZ 
RECORD SHOP 


Mail Order Dept. 
10, RATHBONE PLACE 
LONDON, 


Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allende 
Terry Pitt’s lazz Band 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzme! 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzme 
The Vintage Jazz Band 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
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Band 
Hendal 


Jazzmet 


Band 


Jazzmeq 


BLUESVILLE @ SWINGVILLE MOODSVILLE e BLUESVILLE 


@ SWINGVILLE MOODSVILLE BLUESVILLE @ SWINGVILLE MOODSVILLE 


PRESTIGE’S SUNSHINE SIX: 


BLUESVILLE 


The record that delighted the critics: SHAKEY JAKE’S 
“GOOD TIMES’ WITH BILL JENNINGS & JACK 
McDUFF, Prestige/Bluesville 1008. And a great new 
voice: MILDRED ANDERSON on “PERSON TO PER- 
SON” WITH EDDIE ‘LOCKJAW’ DAVIS, SHIRLEY 
SCOTT, ARTHUR EDGEHILL & GEORGE DUVIVIER, 
Prestige/Bluesville 1004. 


SWINGVILLE 


The tiny titan of the guitar: TINY GRIMES ‘IN 
SWINGVILLE’’ WITH JEROME RICHARDSON, RAY 
BRYANT, WENDELL MARSHALL & ART TAYLOR, 
Prestige/Swingviile 2002. Bean bounces again (and 
again!) on: ““COLEMAN HAWKINS’ ALL STARS’”’ 
WITH JOE THOMAS, VIC DICKENSON. TOMMY FLAN- 
AGAN, WENDELL MARSHALL & OSIE JOHNSON, 
Prestige/Swingville 2005. 


MOODSVILLE 


Down Beat said: “it can’t miss!’ THE FRANK 
WESS QUARTET, WITH TOMMY FLANAGAN. EDDIE 
JONES & BOBBY DONALDSON, Prestige/Moodsville 8. 
Now’s the time to be “AT EASE WITH COLEMAN 
HAWKINS ” AND TOMMY . FLANAGAN, WENDELL 
MARSHALL & OSIE JOHNSON on Prestige/Moodsville 7. 


Distributed in the United Kingdom by : 
ASSOCIATED CENTRAL RECORD 
RECORDINGS DISTRIBUTORS 

13-14 Dean Street 10 Rathbone Place 


London, London, W.1 
Gerrard 0041 Langham 0781/2 


Represented throughout Europe by INTERDISC 
BLUESVILLE e SWINGVILLE @e MOODSVILLE e BLUESVILLE 


© JTHUASGOOW © JTHADNIMS © ATIIASINIA © AITIIASGOOW © 3TIIADNIMS 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 
(continued from page 36) 


284. Black and Tan Fantasy 


A letter from Dave Carey:—“You 
may have noticed or heard that the 
Black and Tan on Philips BBE12403 is 
the elusive B take (at least I assume so 

. it isn’t C!) and this encourages me 
to write nailing a widespread fallacy re- 
garding this session. 

“Parlophone R648, which was never 
included in JD’s Ellington section but 
which has turned up later in other dis- 
cographies, is not an Ellington item at 
all! It is a coupling by a British group 
calling themselves the River Club Five. 
The Parlophone 1933-34 catalogue cor- 
roborates this, as does the disc itself: 
I have seen and heard the latter recently. 

“Here the mystery thickens a little... 
Parlophone R2211 is known to have 
been issued only from take C. Further- 
more, I have a copy of Parlophone 
R3492, which is from C also. On the 
face of it, this would seem to indicate 
an error in JD’s entry, which gives 
R3492 as take B. Now I have never had 
nor heard Okeh 40955 (of either take), 
nor Argentine Odeon 193112. Yet I have 
definitely had (and identified) take B in 
my possession prior to the new EP re- 
lease! This, then, is my theory. . . that, 
just as Okeh 40955 is said to have been 
issued from the two takes, so do I 
believe that Parlophone R3492_ was 
similarly treated. I feel that I must have 


- What 


had the rarer take on this issue some , 


time in the past, and that I changed it 
for the copy I now have . . . without 
realising that it was a different master’’. 


285. Jam Party 


For the benefit of a number of en- 
quirers, and for those others who may 
still be puzzled, here is the soloist se- 
quence for the “Jam Session” album on 
Columbia 33CX10008 :— 

Funky Blues—Ensemble, including a 
Ray Brown break and four bars by 
Johnny Hodges (1); Johnny Hodges 
2, 3); Charlie Parker (4, 5); Benny 
Carter (6, 7); Oscar Peterson (8, 9): 
Barney Kessel (10, 11); Charlie Sha- 
vers (12, 13); Flip Phillips (14, 15): 
Ben Webster (16, 17); Oscar Peterson 
(18); Ensemble as for first chorus (19). 

is This Thing Called Love?— 

Oscar Peterson (1, 2, 3): Ben Webster 

(4, 5, 6); Charlie Shavers (7, 8, 9): 

Johnny Hodges (10, 11, 12); Barney 

Kessel (13, 14, 15); Benny Carter (16. 

17, 18); Flip Phillips (19, 20, 21, 22): 

Charlie Parker (23, 24, 25): Oscar 

Peterson, 16 bars and Ray Brown. 16 

bars (26); chase sequence of four bars 

each by Benny Carter, Ben Webster. 

Johnny Hodges, Flip Phillips, Charlie 

Shavers and Charlie Parker, in that 

order (27, 28, 29)—except that the 

final four bars of the recording are 
shared by Shavers, Parker and the 
closing ensemble. 

The numbers in brackets indicate the 
chorus order. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to. 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 


received, giving full protection and 
obviating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page. 
and is strongly made from stiff board) 
covered in leather cloth. 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free. 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 


London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


gAZZ JOURNAL, 1958, 1959, complete-bound, hard board 
covers gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
1960—41/-. 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 

1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 9d., post 3d. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, Articles, 
Record Reviews. May 1961, issues now available from: Jazz 
Journal, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. Price Is. 9d., post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 


“JACK TEAGARDEN’S MUSIC”—Howard Waters’ remarkable 
bio-discography, 222 pages. Published by Walter C. Allen. 
Price: 32s. 6d. 


INDEX 1960. A full and complete index to Jazz Journal, including 
all records reviewed is available from this office, price 5/- 
post free 


FROM: 
: 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


“REQUIRED—Modern/Mainstream and Popular Vocal LP’ 
Good Condition essential. Details please! To 97 Chestnut 
Grove, New Malden, Surrey”. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON. 
MANCHESTER. 


AMERICAN JAZZ LP’s Jazztone, A.R.S. Specials. As new, S.AE 
aie 26 Bradenham Beeches, Naphill, High Wycombe 
ucks 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 records 
Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to impresarios. 180 
ft. finest American extended play tape, 32/6, 1200 ft. standard 
ty SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REG 
745. 

STORYVILLE, SONET and DEBUT records—several recorded it 
Copenhagen. Free catalogues. Louis Barnewitz, New Orleans 
Taasingegade 51. Copenhagen. 

JAZZ, also Classical, Popular, LPs, EPs, bought at best prices 
(details first, please) and sold. Ives, 110 Magdalen Street 
Norwich. 

WANTED Jazz, Swing, Folk, Blues, Western records, al 
speeds. Large collection considered. Condition, price, Warren. 
106 Cambridge St. Norwich, Norfolk. 


WANTED Delaunay’s Hot Discography 1948 Please state price 
required J. Dewell, | Ockendon Road, Islington, London. N.! 
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HERE IS OUR ANSWER TO HOLIDAY EXPENDITURE! 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG HOT 5—My Heart/ Yes, I’m In the Barrel/Gut Bucket Bl./Come Back Sw. Papa/Georgia Grind, 
Heebie Jeebies*/Cornet Chop Suey/Oriental Strut/Muskrat R.*/You’re Next/Don’t Forget To Mess Around/I’m Gonna 
Gitcha/Droppin’ Shucks/Who’s It/King Of the Zulus*/Big Fat Ma 12inch 38/- 


L.A. HOT 5/7—Lonesome BI.*/Sw. Little Papa/Jazz Lips*/Skid Dat De Dat*/Big Butter & Egg Man/Sunset Cafe St./ 
You Made Me L. You*/Irish B. Btm.*/Willie the W./Wild Man/Chi. B’ down/Alligator Crawl / Potato Head / Melancholy 


ts 


Weary BI./12th St. Rag 12inch 38/- 
3 LA. HOT 5—The 8 titles marked * from previous 2 LP’s 10inch 28/6 
4 BARRELHOUSE PIANO—Frank Melrose: Pass the Jug/J. Roll Stomp. James P. Johnson: Jingles/You’ve Got To Be 
Modernistic. Alex Hill: Stompin’ Em Down/Tack Head. Mary Lou W.: Drag ‘Em/Night Life 10inch 32/6 


§ COUNT BASIE BIG BAND—Cash Box/Tom Whaley/No Name/Redhead/Jack & Jill/Basie bieciiaaslise 
10inch 32/6 


6 BENNY CARTER BAND (w. Byas, Procope, Berry, Newman, et al)—Diga Diga Doo/Looking For a Boy/Rose Room/ 


12 O'Clock Jump/ Mexican Hat Dance/Jump Call/I’m the Caring Kind/3 more 12inch 37/6 
7 BILL COLEMAN (various gps.)—After Y. Gone/B.C. Blues/Coquette/Big Boy BI./Indiana/Bill St. Bl./I Ain’t Got N./ 
Rose Room/Swing Gtrs./Merry-go-round Broke Down 10inch 29/6 
§ DIRTY JAZZ FROM DOWN SOUTH (Caribbean)—Kiss Me In the Country/Tabu/Ti Chabine Menze Titine La/Cook’s 
Cooking/My Salty Sin/Choro/All Of Me/Jungle BI./Vicki/4 more 12inch 45/6 
9 DUKE ELLINGTON—Grievin’/Tootin’ Through the Root /Hot and B./Mooche Tinch 16/9 
10 DUKE ELLINGTON—Blue Harlem/Lazy Rhapsody/Showboat Shuffle/Solid Old Man Tinch 16/9 


11 DUKE ELLINGTON SMALL GROUPS—Pyramid/Barney Goin’ Easy/Empty Ballroom/Just Another Dream inch 16/9 
12 DUKE ELLINGTON (all ex-Okeh)—Jungle Jamboree/Snake Hip Dance/Sw. Chariot/Synco. Shuffle/Lazy Duke/Ring Dem 


B./Bl. of the Vagabond/Take It Easy/Misty Mornin’/5 more 12inch 38/- 
13 HAITIAN PIANO—Jeannette/Retour Des Caves/Gallop/Un Soir 1-2/Lucia/2 more (w. booklet) 10inch 35/6 
14 COLEMAN HAWKINS QUINTET—Bean In Orbit/After Midnight /Hassle/Moodsville / Stalking 12inch 22/6 
15 THE JAZZ GIANTS (Basie and Hines gps.)—Lester Leaps Again/Destination KC/Blue Moon/Thru For the Night/After 
Theatre Jump/6 Cats and a Prince/Just One More Chance/ Father Co-operates 10inch 25/- 
16 JONAH JONES QUARTET—It’s All Right W. Me/From This Moment On/Learnin’ the BI./All Of hesivdane of Bird- 
land/ Basin St./At Sundown/Something’s Gotta Give/3 more 12inch 38/- 
17 LOUISIANA FOLKSONGS (sung by the traditional performers) 20 items, with booklet 12inch 48/6 
18 LOUISIANA FOLKSONG JAMBALAYA (old French, Negro, Cajun, Anglo-Saxon folksongs) w. booklet 12inch 48/6 


19 MILLS BLUE RHYTHM BAND—Blue Rhythm Swing/Blues/Jam/Bebop/Chant/Bounce/Serenade/Ramble 10inch 32/6 
2 JELLY ROLL MORTON TRIO—Turtle Twist/Smilin’ the Bl. Away/Littlke Dixie Home/That’s Like It Oughta Be! 
Tinch 13/6 
21 LUIS RUSSELL ORCH.—Jersey Lightning/Feeling the Spirit/Dr. Blues/Saratoga Shout/Song of Swanee/Telephone No. / 
Tight Like That/New Call of the Fr./Panama/High Tension/Muggin’ Lightly/On Revival Day/Louisiana Sw./Poor Li'l Me 


12inch 38/- 

22 EDDIE SOUTH (various gps.)—Fiddle Bl./I Can't Believe. . ./Eddie’s BI./Sw. Georgia Br./Lady Be G./Somebody Loves 
Me/Dinah/Daphne/Jazz Interp. and Improv. on Bach Concerto 10inch 28/6 

23 FESS WILLIAMS ORCH.—Grits and Gravy/Harlem Shuffle Tinch 8/6 
24 JIMMY YANCEY —Big Bear Train/Lucille’s Lament/Beezum BI./ Yancey Ltd./La Salle St. B’down/Two O’Clock BI./ 
Janie’s Joys/Lean Bacon 10inch 29/6 


25 CHOCOLATE DANDIES (Hawkins, Carter, Harrison, et al)—Dee BI./Bugle Call/Cloudy Skies/Goodbye BI. Tinch 14/6 
(As usual, all post free inland) 


SPECIAL BOOK ANNOUNCEMENT! The new revised and expanded “Encyclopaedia of Jazz” is a quite remarkable book, 
massive in size, well printed and well illustrated. It contains many thousands of facts dealing with innumerable musicians from 


the very beginnings of jazz and is an indispensable work for all who take the subject seriously. The price is £3-15-0 and well 
worth every penny of it. Recommended wholeheartedly! Easy payments available for customers in Great Britain. 


Write now to: 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: Don’t forget those special sapphire styli we mentioned last month! 6/- each, post free, for most types of pickup (LP or std.) 
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THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


BIG NAMES IN 
A BIG CATALOGUE 


LAE 12253 


LAE 12252 DJANGO REINHARDT ET SON 
Quintette du Hot Club de France 


Porto Cabello; Blues Clair; Swing 


Dynamique; Lover Man; Symphony: 
Melodie Au Crepuscule; Swing 


DIZ’N’BIRD 
WITHERSPOON-MULLIGAN DIZN ‘BI D 


WEBSTER with Mel Lewis, 
Leroy Vinnegar, & Jimmy Rowles DE 7Z7N’BI a 
Times are gettin’ tougher than tough; 
How long; Corina, Corina; C.C. Rider; : : 
Roll ’Em Pete; Everyday; Outskirts 4¢: 


of town; Goin’ to Kansas City; Trouble 
in mind; St. Louis Blues 


DIZZY GILLESPIE & CHARLIE 
PARKER IN CONCERT 


A Night in Tunisia; Dizzy Atmosphere; 
Groovin’ High; Confirmation; Swing 
low sweet; Tin Tin Daeo; Oo-Shoo-be- 
doo-be; Ending (School Days) 


THE FIVE OF US! 
THE JAZZ FIVE 
Vic Ash & Harry Klein 
with Brian Dee, Malcolm 
Cecil, Bill Eyden, Tony Mann 
There it is; The Five Of Us; Hootin’; 
THE TRUTH! ’Pon my soul; Autumn leaves; Still 
LES McCANN LTD Life 
with Leroy Vinnegar & Ron Jefferson 
Vakushna; A little 3 for God & Co; aan ee 
Vil remember April; Fish this week; oo Harry Kien 
How high the moon; This can’t be _ hada 
love; For Carl Perkins; The Truth 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 Telephone: KNI 4256-i 
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